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In Our 


SPOTLIGHT ON THE PRESS 
HE activities in the United States 
{ the Commission on the Freedom 
the Press, with which Mrs. An- 
w deals in her article on page 
are but one manifestation of a 
rld-wide interest in the subject 
hich is a relatively recent pheno- 
enon. When Kent Cooper, execu- 
of the 
Ver- 
illes in 1919 to interest the peace 


manager and director 


\ssociated Press, tried at 
nference in the question of truth- 
dissemination of news _ inter- 
tionally, he did not even succeed 
getting this subject discussed. 
me who followed even cursorily 
debates in the last session of the 
‘ral Assembly will realize how 
ferent the situation is now. Not 
was the subject debated long 
icrimoniously, but finally, ow- 
to the efforts of the not so great 
vers, Canada among them, it was 


the subject of two resolutions, 


pted unanimously. To be sure, 
of these resolutions dealt with 
lom of the press only as it af- 

international The 
all pro- 


which is either de- 


relations. 
“condemns forms of 


nda 


EDITORIALS 


Opinion 


signed or likely to provoke or en- 
courage any threat to the peace . . 

or act of aggression; requests the 
Governments of Member to 
take appropriate steps within its con- 
stitutional limits 
friendly 


each 


to promote 


relations among nations 
to encourage the dissemina- 

tion of all information designed to 
give expression to the undoubted 
desire of all peoples for peace.”” The 
second resolution was more practi- 
cal, having to do with the study of 
“false or dis- 
likely to injure 
friendly relations between states.” 
Both of 
particularly called to the attention of 


measures to combat 
torted reports 


these resolutions were 
the World Conference on Freedom 


of Information which is scheduled 
to convene in Geneva on March 23. 
Attention of the world will again be 
concentrated on this subject when 


One 


wonders if we will again be sub- 


the conference is in session. 
jected to the exchange of abuse be- 
tween the big powers. The high 
representatives at that conference, 
with a few notable exceptions, will 
be “practical individuals with real 


991 


knowledge of press problems. 


Kent Cooper: “Governments, the Press—and World News Freedom,” U.N. World, 


1947, 





That should encourage us to ex- 
pect practical results, if we had not 
learned from past experience with 
technical conferences, that, today, no 
issue, however technical, is without 
its political implications. Neverthe- 
less some progress is usually made. 
Let us hope this will be no excep- 
tion. 

One cannot help wondering if this 
emphasis on the people’s “right to 
know” is entirely an unmixed bles- 
sing. On one side it may be said 


that there is nothing more important 


for a functioning democracy than 
the free access to information on any 
subject of vital importance. We as- 
sume that if people have access to 
the truth, they will recognize it as 
such; that, if given all the facts, 
people will know their best interesis 
and_ will interests. 
Certainly there could be no adult 
education movement of any value 
without freedom of information. 
On the other hand, it cannot be 
denied that the full glare of publi- 
city, to which all the deliberations 
of statesmen and even lesser mortals 
are subjected, makes it difficult al- 
most to the point of impossibility 
for anyone to make a concession, to 
be persuaded by the logic of an- 
other’s argument, or to compromise 
at any point for the sake of con- 
cord, without thereby “losing face” 
in the eyes of the whole world. We 
cannot forget that the Constitution 
of the United States was thrashed 
out during three months of com- 
plete secrecy and that it is conceded 
by most political scientists that if 


pursue those 


the public of that time had known 
what was transpiring, partisan senti- 
ments would have been roused to 
such a pitch that there might never 
have been a United States at all. 
These conditions make the continu- 
ation of the United Nations seem al- 
most miraculous. 

In order that freedom of the press 
and the people’s “right to know” 
shall not become greater burdens 
than they are benefits, it is time for 
the world to think more than they 
have to date about the attendant 
duties and _ responsibilities. Why 
should not the representatives of 
the press begin to think more of 
what the success of a delicate nego- 
tiation may mean to the world than 
of trying to scoop their fellow re- 
porters? Why should not the press 
begin to regard with possible admi- 
ration a concession of national or 
party interests by a statesman or 
politician as it now regards a sacri- 
fice of personal interest on the part 
of an individual? Labor settlements 
would be immensely eased if news- 
papers would greet a compromise 
as a noble gesture on the part oi! 
both sides in behalf of the public 
interest, instead of as a great tri- 
umph for one and an ignominious 
defeat of another. It would be far 
easier for a government to admit a 
mistake or change its policy if it did 
not have to anticipate a loud chortie 
from an opposition press. 

It is too much to ask for the ex- 
ercise of a little Christian charity 
and consideration on the part of our 
press? After all, the freedom which 





they seek is based on that concern 
for the individual which is the great 
contribution of Christianity to west- 
ern civilization. 


WORDS, WORDS, WORDS! 

Has there ever been a time in his- 
ory when there was so much con- 
fusion of thought and apparent con- 
flict of ideas due simply to lack of 
common understanding of the mean- 
ings of words? Some of the most 
fundamental problems of our time 
ire actually problems of semantics, 
for example, the use of the word 
democracy in two entirely different 
senses by the two blocs of nations 
nto which our ‘ 


‘ ” 

one world” has, we 
temporarily, divided. There 
ire misunderstandings almost equal- 


he ype 


ly serious which cloud our thinking 
on domestic matters. It is our inten- 
tion from time to time to examine 
critically certain of these contro- 
versial words, for we can think of no 
more useful contribution that adult 
education can make than to encour- 
age people to use words with careful 
onsideration of what they actually 
mean by them. 

We begin with the word leader, 
the ambiguity of which was called 
to our attention by a clever article 
in a recent issue of Saturday Night 
(Nov. 15, 1947) by Prof. Gilbert 
entitled, “Leaders Are 
Made.” He starts out with a 
highly entertaining story about a 

ng-pong tournament at a summer 

tel in the Laurentians, which he 


Ni rw od 
\ 


st in the final round to a younger, 
re nimble opponent. Among those 


whom he had defeated before reach- 
ing the final round was a young 
girl from the United States. The 
next day he was accosted in the hotel 
corridor by a formidable female 
who said to him: “I believe you 
beat my daughter yesterday at table- 
tennis?” ... “Now, I can’t help 
regarding that as most unfortunate. 
She is the leader-type, and such a 
reverse will inflict an incurable les- 
ion on her personality.” 

By this reductio ad absurdum, 
Prof. Norwood feels that he has left 
those of us who talk of “leadership 
training”, “leadership resources”, 
et cetera, without a leg to stand on. 

“Like her, many of us do not even 
know what leadership is,” Prof. 
Norwood continues. “For example, 
in a document written by a man who 
has five hundred times her intelli- 
gence I come upon this shocking 
phrase: ‘the leadership at our com- 
mand’. ... He accidentally _ re- 
vealed by his absurd ‘command’ that 
he thinks of leadership as something 
which society can dispose of at will, 
just as we dispose of grapefruit or 
fishing-rods. . . . That same blun- 
der is responsible for the stuff we 
so often hear and read about ‘train- 
ing leaders,’ as if we commonplace 
teachers or social workers could 
create people greater than ourselves. 
You might as well talk of sheep 
training shepherds.” 

Now it is quite clear that when 
Prof. Norwood uses the word 
“leader” he means something quite 
different from a former editor of 
Foop For THovucHt when she 





wrote: “Our idea of a leader is 
not someone who sways multitudes 
with impassioned oratory, who glor- 
ies in his domination over others. 
Leadership to us means active ser- 
vice in the common good. It means 
helping people band together to 
study and get things done.” 

Does it necessarily follow that we 
do not need both kinds of leaders? 
The fact that Myra Hess 
plays the piano with magical artistry 
does not mean that we do not need 
pianists who can 


Dame 


play for choir 


practice, sing-songs and _ square 
Alexander the 
Great and Joan of Arc led their fol- 


lowers to dramatic triumphs, does 


dances. Jecause 


it follow that we do not need the 


leaders who organize community 


councils, Citizens’ Forums, or cam- 


paigns to raise money for Europe’s 


needy children? Because we try to 
develop them, are we developing 
“not democracy but mediocracy”? 

No, Mr. cannot 
agree that developing the kind of 
leadership that we talk 
bound to discourage the kind of 
leadership that you talk about. That 


Norwood, we 


about is 


Joan of Arc might not have been 
recognized as outstanding in a Girl 
Guide troop, does not indicate that 
she wouldn’t have heard her voices 
and answered their call. As you say 
“The 


chooses himself. The hour strikes; 


yourself, genuine leader 
suddenly there is the man—if we 
are fortunate.” 

In fact, it is the hope of those who 
are 


interested in developing our 


kind of leaders—the “sound fellows” 


who are only a few steps ahead oi 
their “followers” instead of way out 
in front—that through them the rest 
of the people may be more read) 
to follow a Lincoln and less read) 
to follow a Hitler. 


CO-WORKER 

It is a pleasure to call the atten- 
tion of the readers of Foop For 
Tuoucnut to Welfare, the official 
publication of the Canadian Wel 
fare Council. Published eight times 
a year, Welfare keeps its readers 
abreast of current welfare matters. 
Membership in the Council (mini 
mum fee $3.00) brings Welfare and 
other publications ; 
alone is $2.00. 

The contents of Welfare reflect 
the many and varied activities of the 
Council unified by the fundamental 


subscription 


concern for the welfare of communi- 
ties the individuals therein. 


Child and family welfare, delinquency 


and 


and crime, recreation and youth ser- 
vices, community chests and councils 
—all these and more are discussed 
in the pages of Welfare. Primarily 
a magazine for workers in the wel- 
pro- 


ven 
gc 


fare field, both volunteer and 
fessional, it contains not only 
eral discussion of -trends and signi 
ficant developments, but also par- 
to then 
The fields of welfare and adult edu 


ticular news of interest 
cation overlap at many points, not- 
ably in the areas of recreation, grou 
work, community organization and 
personnel. For 
Tuovucut should have a look 
Welfare. One look will surely lead 
to many. 


Readers of Foop 





p> The findings of an American study of 
the Press and how they apply in Canada. 


‘‘A Free and Responsible Press”’ 
By Margaret G. Andrew 


In the United States a Commission on the Freedom of the Press, headed 
hy Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins of the University of Chicago, spent 
three laborious years and $215,000, (supplied by Time and the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica), in examining the great media of mass communication: 
newspapers, radio, movies. The following studies and reports have been 


published, and are the basis for Mrs. Andrew’s article: 


Freedom of the Press 


$3.50 


a Framework of Principle, by William Ernest Hocking, 243 pages. 


| Free and Responsible Press, by the Commission on Freedom of the Press. Foreword by 


Robert M. Hutchins, 151 pages 


Government and Mass Communications, by Zechariah Chafee Jr., 2 volumes. $8.50 
[he American Radio, by Llewellyn White, 281 pages. $3.75 
Peoples Speaking to Peoples, by Llewellyn White and Robert D. Lynd, 132 pages. $2.25 
Freedom of the Movies, by Ruth A. Inglis, 251 pages. $3.50 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. Canadian Agents: W. J. Gage and Co., Toronto. 


Most citizens in our western de- 
mocracies will agree with the Com- 
mission on the Freedom of the Press 
that freedom of expression is the 


most central freedom; without it all 


other freedoms are in jeopardy; 
with it all other freedoms can be 


ulvocated and developed. Once 
vou’ve said that, it is much more 
difficult to go on and find further 
ireas of agreement. The ideological 
temperature of the times probably 
counts for the almost hysterical 
reception the Report and the studies 
done by members of the Commis- 
sion have received in many quarters. 
The recommendations are not start- 
ling, but before reaching those re- 

mmendations the Commission ex- 


amined many vexed questions with 
very open eyes. The report and its 
attendant studies cover a_ vast 
amount of territory which can only 
be sketched in here, but which 
would make almost ideal study 
group material. 


The Problems of a Free Press Today 
Obviously the problems of a free 
press are different to-day from when 
Milton published his “Areopagi- 
tica.” The dangers to a free press 
were then from the government ; 
the great dangers in America, the 
Commission feels, are now from the 
press itself. If abuses are not 
checked now but allowed to grow, 
there is a possibility the commun- 








MRS. ANDREW is a faculty 
wife on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, mother 
of three children, who nevertheless 
takes time to read and “inwardly 
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ity will no longer tolerate the abuses 
but take over the great agencies of 
mass communication and thereby 
lose its chief safeguard against total- 
itarianism. Just as the change from 
horse and carriage to the internal 
combustion engine has meant 
changes in the rules of the road, so 
the change from small newssheets 
and pamphlets to the great mass 
communication industries of the 
movies and the radio, as well as 
modern newspapers and news 
agencies, may mean a change of 


technique in attaining our goal— 
freedom of the press. 

The moral basis of this freedom 
stems from the duty as well as the 
desire of men to express their 


thoughts and beliefs. Civilized 
society is a working system of ideas 
and therefore has given a legal basis 
to this moral right, realizing that it 
derives its vitality from a mentally 
vigorous adult population. Mental 
vigor can spring only from a free 
exchange of ideas. In this context 
the Commission makes a point not 
always realized by lovers of civil 
liberty : 

There are those who would de- 
fine freedom of expression as mean- 
ing no pain and no opprobrium to 


the issuer, no matter what he pro- 
poses. This ideal, if it is such, could 


be realized only in a society to which 
all ideas had become either impotent 
or indifferent. In any actual society 
free speech will require courage. 
And the first danger to free expres- 
sion will always be the danger at the 
source, the timidity of the issuer, or 
his purchasability. 


Freedom of expression includes 
the right to be in error, but morally 
does not include the right to lie, 
though legally the right to be in 
error must be protected except in 
such extreme cases as libel, etc. 
The position of a democratic govern- 
ment in relation to a free press may 
even become untenable when the 
moral basis of a free press is lost, 
as in the last days of the Weimar 
republic. The right of the com- 
munity to maintain a framework of 
stability has also generally been re- 
cognized in the punishment of advo- 
cates of immediate violence. Those 
states which have been most prag- 
matic in solving any apparent con- 
tradiction this may involve seem on 
the whole to have been most success- 
ful in maintaining free speech over 
a period. 

In the old days the interests and 
rights of the issuer to free expres- 
sion, of the audience in access to 
ideas, of the community in maintain- 
ing vitality of thought, were well 
served by protecting the issuer from 
interference by the government. Al- 
most anyone with ideas had an equal 
chance to get them published. The 
fabulous growth of modern tech- 
niques and the equally fabulous 
promise of future growth have 
brought with them enormous bene- 





fits. Today almost overwhelming 
quantities of facts and ideas are 
available to the peoples of the world, 
literate or not. These benefits have 
brought their problems, and it is 
these problems that the Commission 
feels changes the whole context of 
freedom of the press; at this point 
the major cleavage develops be- 
tween sincere believers in freedom. 

The press has always been sub- 
ject to pressures; when _ these 
pressures amount to compulsions, 
whether from without, 
the press can no longer be called 
free. What are the most important 
of these pressures? First, there is 


within or 


the pressure towards sensationalism. 
The great mass organs of communi- 
cation can afford expensive modern 
equipment only if they appeal to a 
mass audience. To maintain their 
audience they seem driven to sen- 
sationalizing facts till, sometimes, 
the picture is distorted beyond all 
recognition. Again, there is the 
rather similar pressure, felt parti- 
cularly by the movies, to give the 
public only what does not offend its 
prejudices. A major pressure is 
the pressure of big business, chiefly 
the pressure to suppress contrary 
opinion. Many people feel that this 
pressure is exercised through the 
wer of the advertiser. The Com- 
ssion makes a good case that, ex- 
ept for radio, which on this and 
ther counts (partly because, using 
restricted medium admitted to be 
the public domain, it owes an even 
re obvious obligation to the pub- 
takes a worse beating from the 


Commission than any of the other 
great organs of mass communication, 
the press is pretty free from the 
pressures of the advertiser. The 
pressure comes simply from the 
fact that the press is big business; 
the owners by and large regard it 
as such, and share the mentality 
and the bias of big business. A min- 
or but important result of this is 
the unwritten law by which the 
members of the press no longer in- 
dulge to any extent in criticism of 
each other. 

Many people, while admitting 
these pressures, will agree with an 
official declaration of the American 
Newspaper Guild, which does 
not dispute the right of the owners 
to make of their newspapers a ve- 
hicle of their own prejudices even 
though the all-too-frequent distor- 
tions and suppressions of news by 
large newspapers and press associ- 
ations have made them less the aids 
to a truly free market in ideas than 
they ought to be in a democratic 
society. The Guild recognizes that 
newspaper proprietors have an abso- 
lute right to be careless, prejudiced 
and even wrongheaded, subject only 
to the right of the reader not to 
read or to read and discount. 


The Commission does not agree. 
It feels that the modern press is such 
an integral part of a modern demo- 
cracy that the community has a 
right to make demands of it. Per- 
haps the Commission demands too 
much; it asks of the press some 
things that might be expected of 
educational groups, of churches, of 
homes. But many of us and many 
members of the press will agree that 





the press should at least make a sub- 
stantial contribution to these de- 
mands. What are they? First, a 
truthful comprehensive account of 
the day’s events in a context that 
gives them meaning; second, a fo- 
rum for the exchange of comment 
and criticism; third, and closely re- 
lated to these, the projection of a 
representative picture of the con- 
stituent groups in a society; fourth, 
presentation and clarification of the 
goals and values of society; fifth, 


full access to the day’s intelligence. 


No one member of the press can do 
all this; 


lies 


the burden of some parts 
media than 
the press as a whole cannot 


heavier on some 


others ; 
be fully responsible for the job; but 
we can expect some attempt on the 
part of the press to approximate 
these goals. The Commission doesn’t 
ignore the difficulties inherent in 
these demands. Prof. Hocking in 
his “Framework of Principle” gives 
the Commission’s point of view: 

The press must know that its faults 
and errors have ceased to be pri- 
vate vagaries and have become pub- 
lic dangers. It has lost the common 
and ancient human liberty to be 
deficient in its function or to offer 
half-truth for the whole. The situ- 
ation approaches a dilemma. The 
press must remain private and free, 
ergo human and fallible; but the 
press dare no longer indulge in fal- 
libility—it must supply the public 
need. Here again there is no perfect 
solution. But the important thing 
is that the press accept the public 
standard and try for it. The legal 
right will stand if the moral right is 
realized or tolerably approximated. 
There is a ‘point beyond which fail- 


ure to realize the moral right will 
entail encroachment by the state 
upon the existing legal right. 


Recommendations 

So, after detailed examination of 
the facts of the case and the philo- 
sophies behind the facts, the Com- 
mission makes its recommendations. 
These it divides into three parts: 
recommendations to government, to 
the press and to the public. To 
government, it recommends that the 
freedom ‘of the press be constitution- 
ally recognized as including the 
radio and motion pictures; that it 
foster new techniques and maintain 
competition ; make some changes in 
the libel laws ; repeal legislation pro- 
hibiting expression in favour of re- 
volutionary change where there is 
no clear and present danger of vio- 
lence; and lastly, that the govern- 
ment inform the public of the facts 
with respect to its policies and pur- 
poses, and recognize its special obli- 
gations to information in the inter- 
national field. The Commission real- 
izes that this is subject to abuse by 
some government officers but feels 
that : 
this evil is subject to correction by 
normal democratic processes and 
does not compare with the danger 
that the people of this and other 
countries may, in the absence of of- 


ficial information and discussion, re- 
main unenlightened on vital issues. 


To the press it recommends that 
the agencies of mass communication 
accept the responsibilities of com- 
mon carriers of information and dis- 
cussion, and make themselves hos- 
pitable to ideas and attitudes dii- 





ferent from their own; that they as- 
sume responsibility for financing 
experimental activity in their own 
fields; that they engage in vigor- 
ous mutual criticism ; that they make 
effort to increase the com- 
petence of their staffs; and finally 
that the radio industry take control 
of its programs and treat advertising 
as it is treated by the best news- 
papers. To the public it recommends 
that non-profit institutions supple- 
ment the variety, quantity and 
quality of press service; that aca- 
demic professional centres of study 
be set up in the field of communi- 
cations; and finally that a new inde- 
pendent agency be set up to appraise 
and report annually on the per- 
formance of the press. 


every 


Applicability in Canada 

To what extent do the findings of 
the Commission have validity for 
Canada? In no field is the influence 
of the United States greater than in 
the fields of mass communication, 
and the general tenor of the Com- 
mission’s investigations and recom- 
mendations apply to us. There is a 

nall difference in our libel laws; 


oF 
lg 


perhaps some distinguished lawyer 
or some committee of the Canadian 
Bar Association might examine our 
libel laws and precedents and see, as 
Zechariah Chaffee, Jr. has done for 
the United States, whether changes 
are needed. 


A larger difference between Ca- 
nada and the U.S. is the very dif- 
ferent radio picture. The CBC was 
set up not only to safeguard Ca- 
nada’s national interest in radio but 
to defend the public interest in a 
larger sense as well. Despite the stri- 
dent charges that have been made 
by hardly disinterested parties, it 
is difficult to see the CBC as infring- 
ing on fundamental liberties. It 
seems to be doing within its budge- 
tary limits an excellent job of pro- 
viding the Canadian listener with 
not only entertainment but the fare 
he needs to be a citizen of this coun- 
try and the world. Continued pub- 
lic pressure on it won’t do any harm 
—dquite the reverse; but the Cana- 
dian Association of Broadcasters 


and private stations generally might 
spend a little more of their energies 
improving the service rendered by 














private stations and a little less cry- 
ing ‘wolf’ everytime the CBC sug- 
gests that the private stations jack 
up their standards. It is too much 
to ask that Canadian broadcasters 
take the lead in throwing off the 
advertisers from programming; 
most of the big advertising programs 
originate in the States; but the 
stations might do far more than they 
do to fostering talent. 

The chief fault the Commission 
finds with the service given the pub- 
lic by the movie industry is that 
audience pressure working through 
the national production code has re- 
duced the Hollywood movie to a 
vapid stereotype, with at worst an 
undercurrent of continual double 
entendre. Experimentation with doc- 
umentaries, and films for selected au- 
diences, might be a way to get con- 
tent and reality. Our National Film 
Board has done a lot in the doc- 
umentary film, and as Canadians we 
should be proud of it. But as far as 
the great bulk of movies go we are 
likely to continue to get them from 
Hollywood. If we want better films 
with more content, the only way we 
are likely to get them is by the de- 
mands of pressure groups. Just as 
the producers responded to the mor- 
alist pressure groups, so they will to 
others which are able to make their 
weight as effectively felt. The pro- 
ducers are sensitive to such de- 
mands just because they avow their 
public responsibility and because 
many working movie makers have 
an almost uncontrollable urge to 
make better movies. Another thing 


Canadians could do to give the 
movies greater freedom would be for 
organized groups to take a more 
active interest in our provincial cen- 
sorship. Several instances of child- 
ish censorship have occurred in Ca- 
nada with little or no protest being 
made. 

What can we say of Canadian 
newspapers? While none of them 
compare to the best in the States, or 
England for that matter, we can 
fairly claim that none are so sen- 
sational or biassed as the worst, per- 
haps because none of them reach 
such a mass audience. It’s interest- 
ing in this connection that Williams 
in “Press, Parliament and _ the 
People” notes that English provin- 
cial papers, as distinguished from 
the metropolitan journals, have a 
respectability and even dullness 
which precludes the grosser sort of 
vulgarization; attempts to “bright- 
en” them fail because readers don’t 
seem to want it, though the same 
readers do apparently want it from 
the mass circulation papers. For 
whatever reason our papers can at 
least be said to maintain good aver- 
age standards. Furthermore, on the 
whole, standards seem to be rising. 
Schools of journalism are starting 
and, as the Commission recom- 
mends, they are being started by 
institutions of liberal learning. How- 
ever, we cannot afford complacency. 
The central point of the Commis- 
sion’s advice to the newspapers is 
that they assume the responsibility 
of the common carrier and include 
opinion and news not necessarily 





onforming to the bias of the owners. 

The best of our papers claim to; 
they could go much further. It 
would certainly invigorate Canadian 
journalism if it accepted the Com- 
mission’s recommendation for mutu- 
il criticism. Not only would this 
make for greater responsibility of 
the press; it would make for much 
more entertaining reading. Another 
way to encourage good journalism 
would be by prizes with prestige 
as well as monetary value; the Pul- 
itzer prizes have had a salutary ef- 
fect on U.S. journalism. 

A serious demand we _ should 
make of most of our papers is that 
they carry more and better foreign 
coverage. In the world we live in, 
it’s an understatement to say that we 
need it. Canadian papers get most 
of their foreign material by ar- 
rangement with U.S. papers and 
agencies, the Associated Press being 
the most important. A good many 
papers could and should in the pub- 
lic interest publish a lot more 
material than they are now getting. 
lf they raised their contribution to 
Canadian Press, the CP could afford 
more foreign correspondents who 
would send in news with a speci- 
feally Canadian slant, and we 
would not be so dependent on news 
which is primarily aimed at the 
U.S. 

xternally, Canada’s interests 
are great. Not only our stake in 
world trade, but our stake in world 
peace, demand that we make our 
contribution to understanding in 
this hate-torn world. The CBC short 


wave, the information services, the 
NFB are all doing a real job in this 
direction; they could all do more. 
Through our government and 
through UN and UNESCO we 
can press for greater freedom of 
access to news, and for cheaper and 
more widespread means of tele- 
communication." Llewellyn White 
in his study “Peoples Speaking to 
Peoples” has interesting suggestions 
for approaching this problem. 
Finally, what can the public do? 
Some suggestions for public action 
have already been made. Talking in 
a CAAE publication about this is 
like preaching to the converted, but 
there are many Canadian groups 
who should be more aware of the 
possibilities and dangers of mass 
communication, and less toplofty 
about them. Too many of the people 
on whose thought and action our 
democracy depends, still scorn the 
mass media as vulgar vehicles of 
selfish publicity instead of seeing 
them as necessary components of a 
working democracy. When crea- 
tive and scientific workers, teachers, 
preachers, politicians and profess- 
ional people see that they owe it to 
their beliefs and their own integrity 
as well as to the community to 
find ways—interesting, entertaining, 
vital ways—of using the great mass 
communication vehicles and when 
those agencies come to accept their 
responsibilities fully, as they do in 
part to-day, we need no longer fear 
that the gulf between promise and 
performance will grow so wide as 
to threaten our democratic structure. 





> Some original forms of community 
organization developed in Australia. 


Community Hotels in Australia 


(Condensed from Current Affairs Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Commonwealth Office of Education, Sydney, Australia) 


No discussion - of community 
centres proceeds very far in Au- 
stralia before the example of the 
community achievements of the 
Murray River towns is mentioned. 
All in all, these irrigation settle- 
ments provide about the most im- 
pressive example to be found in 
Australia of the benefits of joint 
community effort. 


Co-operation at Work 

Most attention has been directed 
towards the community hotels of the 
Lower Murray Valley, of which 
there are four: at Renmark, Berri, 
Barmera and Loxton. “Lower 
Murray” is used here in the wide 
Australian sense to mean the South 
Australian end of the Common- 
wealth’s greatest river. Biggest and 
oldest of these towns is Renmark, 
which also had the first community 
hotel. Its story forms one of the 
most picturesque chapters of Au- 
stralian history. 

Most of the Murray irrigation 
settlements owe their foundation to 
the enterprise and courage of the 
Chaffrey brothers, who received 
from the South Australian Govern- 
ment a land grant at Renmark with 
conditions calling for four “Five 
Year Plans” of development. The 


grant was made in 1887, and the 
amounts to be spent on what up till 
then had been a second-rate sheep 
station in an area of light and un- 
certain rainfall were dramatically 
high for the times. The obligation 
was too much for the Chaffreys, 
who, at the end of the first five 
years, went into liquidation. 

The Chaffreys were staunch tee- 
totallers and would not sanction 
establishment of hotels in their 
realm. But pioneering there was a 
dry and thirsty business, and the 
inevitable sly-grog market was soon 
flourishing, with headquarters in 
unsavoury dens and hovels. The 
paternal despotism of the Chaffreys 
ended with their liquidation in 
1892, and agitation for a regularised 
liquor traffic became intense. 

A leading voice in the call for 
reform was that of C. J. Ashwell, 
editor of the “Murray Pioneer.” 
His roughly roneoed weekly sheet 
looks a very poor relation to the 
smoother journals of to-day, but 
through it Ashwell and his support- 
ers turned the scale in favour of a 
daring experiment in Australian 
hotel control. 

The editor had been much im- 
pressed by the Gothenburg hotel 
system in Sweden, and through his 





,dvocacy the conditions attached to 
the grant of a licence to Renmark’s 
pioneer hotel were closely related 

} the model on the other side of 
the world. The licence was vested 
in a local trust, who were obliged 
to apply the profits tor the benefit 
of their locality. From the com- 
munity viewpoint this was a big 
improvement on the Gothenburg 
scheme, which divides the profits 
between local and central govern- 
ment, with the lion’s share of seven- 
ninths to the latter. 

A woman and a clergyman were 
among the leaders in securing this 
unique hotel, the former being a 
station-owner who advanced the 
initial capital to buy out a board- 
ing house, and the latter the Rev. 
H. H. Wyllie, Anglican rector, 
who was chairman of the first hotel 
board. 

Renmark’s hotel, claimed to be 
the first community one in the 
sritish opened in 


Empire, was 


March, 1897. An early English 
settler, Frank Cutlack, has recorded 
that “from that moment Renmark 
drank itself into a state of solvency.” 
Ernestine Hill, in her book “Water 
into Gold,” quotes a French visitor, 
one M. Vigoroux, as being amused 
and interested in the fact that “he 
could drink champagne with the 
satisfaction of knowing he was, at 
the same time, patronising the arts, 
the sciences and horticulture.” 


In the fifty years of its existence 
the Renmark community hotel has 
grown from a modest little board- 
ing house into a modern three-storey 
building dominating the town. In its 
garden setting by the Murray bank, 
it is one of the outstanding country 
hotels of the Commonwealth. 


£120,000 Given Away 
Profits disbursed for community 
betterment now total £120,000—for 


hospital and school improvement, 


baby welfare, road building, tree 





planting, parks and gardens, river- 
bank treatment, and construction 
of, a soldier’s memorial hall. During 
the depression substantial donations 
were made to local unemployment 
relief. A record donation of £8,427 
to district causes was made for the 
financial year 1944-5, the chief bene- 
ficiaries being: district hospital, 
£3,000 ; returned soldier’s organiza- 
tion, £1,500; high £700 ; 
children’s playground, £500; local 
council (tree planting etc.), £495; 
£250; 
mechanics’ 


school, 


school . committees, sports 


£200 ; institute 
(library), £200; mother and baby 
health centre, £150; ambulance, 
£100; rowing club, £100. 

The Renmark community hotel 
was well established when, in 1911, 
the 


oval, 


Serri Irrigation Settlement was 
established downriver, but the ex- 
ample of the sister community was 
not at first followed. A private hotel 
was opened at Berri and it did so 
well that when the citizens decided 
to follow Renmark’s lead they had 
to pay £33,000 for the hotel and 
assets. The Berri venture is pro- 
gressing, however. School and hos- 
pital committees have been sub- 
stantially helped from profits, and 
the hotel committee directly main- 
tains a public garden. 

The driving force in securing a 
community hotel for Barmera was 
returned soldiers, who formed the 
bulk of the settlers when the scrub- 
lands by Lake Bonney were trans- 
formed into vineyards and orchards 
in the 1920’s. In 1947, £4,000 was 
donated from hotel profits to the 


district War Memorial Communit, 
Centre, the co-ordinating body for 
social services of the area. 

Loxton came 
committee 


into line when a 
of citizens secured an 
the existing privately 
owned hotel. Progress has not been 
so striking here as yet, but over 
£1,000 has been donated from hotel 
profits to organizations in the local- 
ity. 

The community hotels mentioned 
are broadly similar in organization. 
They are legally registered corpora- 
tions with residence in the area 
conferring the right of member- 
ship. Sometimes an annual fee of 
5/—is required before membership 
rights may be exercised, in others 
appearance on the electoral roll is 
all that is required. 


option on 


Public meetings of members elect 
committees of management which 
operate as boards of directors. They 
arrange initial finance, select and 
supervise the manager, decide the 
proportion of profits retained for 
hotel improvement and the propor- 
tion given to community projects. 
No profit is disbursed to members 
individually. 

During the period of wartime 
shortages and rationing, visitors 
came back from the Lower Murray 
feeling envious of the people of the 
valley. They would have greatly 
welcomed a similar right to stand 
up at public meetings and require, 
from the management of the hotel 
they patronized, chapter and verse 
of receipts of liquor and tobacco, 
and a detailed explanation of how 





was distributed. Not that such 
demands were features of the com- 
munity hotel meetings; the consti- 
tution of these undertakings was 

itself an antidote against black 
market practices. 


Growers’ Co-ops. 

The hotels of the 
Murray Valley are only one aspect 
of co-operative development there. 
The growers’ co-operative buying 
and selling organizations are prob- 
ably more highly developed than 
anywhere in Australia. There are 
jointly-owned and managed winer- 
ies, distilleries, and dried fruit 
packing sheds throughout the irri- 


community 


gation areas, and joint organiza- 
tions of settlers to ensure that they 
turn out of bed on receipt of frost 
warnings to fight this menace to 
their crops. 

This community effort reaches 
its peak, perhaps, at Berri, which 
has a population of about 4,000. 
There are 16,000 acres in the area, 
the principal products being dried 
vine fruits, stone fruit, citrus and 
hgs. Practically every grower be- 
longs to the Berri Co-operative 
Packing Union Ltd., which packs 
ind sells the district produce and 
perates a hardware store. Most 
wine-grape growers are members of 
the Berri Co-operative Winery and 
Distillery Ltd. The distillery is 
supposed to be the largest in the 
Southern Hemisphere. There is a 
operative citrus association and 

co-op. retailing groceries, hard- 

re and drapery. 


The local council is particularly 
active. The council owns the local 
film house, which serves also as a 
community hall, and it developed 
the district hospital, which was 
later handed over to a committee. 
The council also supplies electricity 
to the whole district. Riverside 
gardens, a well-grassed oval with 
bowling greens, croquet lawns, 
tennis court and turf cricket pitch 
are among the township’s attract- 
ions, 

The council paid £23,000 for the 
electricity scheme, £6,000 for the 
film house, and £4,000 for the 
hospital. These were courageous 
steps for a small community which 
had an uphill battle after the set- 
backs of the depression, and which 
did not achieve full stability until 
shortly before the late war. 

Through their various public 
ventures the people of the area 
accepted a liability of about £20 a 
head, but suffered no inconvenience. 
The interest burden was heavy at 
first, but great progress has been 
made in reducing the various com- 
mitments, so that to-day an increas- 
ing proportion of the periodic pay- 
ment consists of repayment of 
principal. The era of debt-free com- 
munity amenities approaches. 


The Secret of Community Spirit 


The foregoing outline suggests 
that the people of the irrigation 
settlements exhibit 
spirit much greater than that of 
other Australian groups. They have 
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> What Ohio’s farm organization 
has achieved in adult education. 


Ohio’s Advisory Councils 
Education 


and Adult 


By John Friesen 


LookING back over the years of 
farm organization, J. R. Howard, a 
former president of the U.S. Farm 
Bureau Federation, remarked that 
many organizations had “made their 
swift brilliant rushes upwards like 
skyrockets, lighted the landscape 
for a moment, and then for the most 
part lapsed into darkness”. Adult 
educators, while recognizing that 
education must necessarily find its 
balance in motion, will nevertheless 
admit that Mr. Howard’s observa- 
tion may apply equally to many am- 
bitious plans and programs in rural 
adult education. 


In their efforts to evolve an effec- 
tive program for the members of 
the Ohio Farm Bureau, this Fed- 
eration lit upon an organization and 
a plan which have stood the test of 
a decade, and hold promise of ever- 
expanding educational opportunities 
for the rural families of Ohio. 


Antigonish Influence 

The township Federation “locals” 
had, prior to 1936, run the familiar 
gamut of Farmers’ Institutes, lec- 
ture series and amateur entertain- 
ment nights. But the automobile and 
the radio had widened the farm com- 


munity’s boundaries, shifted social 
interest centres to villages and 
towns, or kept the farm people pas- 
sively entertained in their homes. 

By this time the Bureau’s farm 
co-operatives were rapidly develop- 
ing into substantial enterprises, and 
with this trend in Ohio, as else- 
where, grew the danger of neglecting 
the increasing educational needs of 
its members. If the Federation were 
to be the voice of agriculture, how 
were the wishes and opinions of the 
rank and file to be made known and 
implemented ? 

A visit to St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity in Nova Scotia convinced 
such men as the Bureau’s dynamic 
Murray D. Lincoln that a solution 
could be found in the voluntary 
organization of neighborhood dis- 
cussion groups. The first study 
group met in Shelby County, April 
1936. Today the Ohio Farm Bureau 
lists 1,450 active (regularly report- 
ing) Advisory Councils. Their 
number includes about half the entire 
Federation membership. The pro- 
ject is still another refutation of the 
contention that farm prosperity robs 
adult education of its real incentive. 
The Advisory Council program has 





eceived wide recognition as one of 
the most important developments in 
the United States’ rural adult edu- 
cation. 

The Advisory Councils are simi- 
lar, in many respects, to Canada’s 
Farm Radio Forums. The neighbor- 
hood group consists of from six to 
twelve families (average group at- 
tendance is 17), who meet monthly 

the members’ homes. The Coun- 
cils generally meet the year round, 
with attendance 
during the summer months. A typi- 


some decline in 
cal evening is spent in singing, a 
short business session, reading of 
the Councit GuwuumIpDE, discussion, 
opinion poll, refreshment, and re- 
creation. 


Content Recognizes Needs 

From the first the program was 
designed to promote the interests 
closest to the wants of the people. 
The Federation aims: (1) to repre- 
protect and promote the 
farmers’ welfare and to achieve a 


sent, 


richer life through self-help group 
action in organization, legislative 
action, economic co-operation and 
education; (2) to advance the de- 
velopment of economic, political and 
social democracy for all. 

The content of the literature may 
be classified as: producer and con- 
sumer education, civic responsibility 
and participation, home and com- 
munity progress, farm organization 
and leadership. Topics discussed in 
the various publications over the 
past few years, and in order of pri- 

rity, are: economics and co-oper- 


atives, agricultural policy, legisla- 
tion, farming, health and safety, edu- 
cation and the farm home, public 
relations, world affairs, organization 
leadership, the communication me- 
dia, the rural church, and recrea- 
tion. 

An illustration of the 
Council women developed a pro- 
gram related to their special inter- 
est is the Home-and-Communitv 
project (referred to in the National 
Farm Forum Guide, Nov. 17, 1947). 
Not until the farm women recog- 
nized the opportunity to contribute 
in establishing better health con- 
ditions did they see the challenge 
which the Council program now 
presents for them. Considerable 
credit for the present plan of health 
education in Ohio’s rural schools 
must go to the initiative shown by 
the women of the Farm Bureau. 


how 


Grass Roots Organization 

The Federation’s administration 
would agree with the social engi- 
neers of the T.V.A. that “the 
method of doing a job is as impor- 
tant as the job itself”. The empha- 
sis is on an efficient organization. 


which will make for maximum par- 
ticipation and for adequate and 
ready channels of communication. 
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The Council structure is based on 
co-operative planning and demo- 
cratic action. Each monthly Gu1pe, 
for example, is the product of 
Council reports topically recorded 
in great detail, of discussion with 
educational directors and commit- 
tees, and of resolutions from county 
and State conventions. In addition, 
experts of the Extension Service 
and other agencies are consulted. 
The Advisory Councils follow up 
study with action. Community co- 
operation is highest in Councils 
(45%) who worked on action-pro- 
jects. Of this number 80% reported 
some co-ordination with other 
agencies. The legislative program 
thoroughly discussed by the 
Councils months before the legisla- 
ture or Congress meet. It is no ac- 
cident that, although only 154% of 


1S 


Ohioans live on farms, the measures 
passed or defeated in the last legis- 
lature represented a virtual endor- 
sation of the Federation’s legislative 
requests. 

The organization has an added 
significance for the Buckeye farmer 
when he can observe that his op- 
inions are taken into account in the 


policies formulated for community, 
state, and through such U.N. bodies 
as the F.A.O. and the I.C.A., in 
the councils of the nations. 


Lay and Professional Leadership 

A survey of Advisory Councils in- 
dicates that the groups attract the 
better informed community mem- 
bers as leaders. In one sample of 


discussion leaders, 29% had com- 
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pleted high school and 27% were 
college graduates. The opportuni 
ties for lay leadership within the 
Federation are many. At the same 
time, it is admitted that the pro- 
gram has reached the state of de- 
velopment where more advanced 
leader-training is urgently required. 
This need the Federation will have 
to meet if progress is to be main- 
tained. 
Where 


marked 


bears a 
that of 
many farm organizations is in its 
professional educational field staff. 
Of Ohio’s 88 counties, 66 have full- 
time educational directors. Their 
primary responsibility is not with 
the commercial interests of co-op- 
eratives (these are served by county 
and district co-op managers), but 
with assisting the Councils and 
their respective county Federations. 
The staff includes young 
leaders, former county 
teachers and rural ministers. 
It is to be expected that counties 
benefitting from additional _ field 
service will show greater organiza- 
tional activity. This increase, how- 
ever, cannot be interpreted as due 
to any high-pressure promotion by 
a county organizer; on the con- 
trary, 45% of the Councils report 
that their groups were originally 
formed through local initiative or 
by neighboring Council leaders. In 
both organization and financing, the 
program remains a voluntary one. 
State directors in adult education 
are, with few exceptions, univer- 
sity graduates. One has had ex- 


this program 
difference from 


tarm 
agents, 





tensive experience with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, an- 
other is a gifted writer, a third is 
a well-known adult educator. Im- 
portant is the role of the Federa- 
Mr. 


Lincoln, who brings to the educa- 


tion’s executive secretary, 
tional planning sessions, imagina- 
tion and a consistent faith in the 
democratic purpose of the Councils. 
Of most significance is the attitude 
of the Federation’s members to the 
educational work; it is their support 
which provides a budget adequate 
to finance their 


ambitious and 


effective group program. 


Tools for the Job 

The Council GuIDE 
is an attractive colored folder, rich- 
ly illustrated, large in print and 
simple in vocabulary. The material, 
arranged in short units, is written 
in a manner to provoke discussion. 
Frequently both sides of a contro- 
versial issue are presented. The ma- 
terial reflects sound research and a 
wide knowledge of rural problems 
and their broad implications. Other 
Farm Bureau 


Advisory 


periodicals feature 
related articles, summaries of Coun- 


cil reports and progress 


scores. 
This material is supplemented by 





weekly broadcasts over the Federa- 
tion’s own radio station. 

Ohio 
amount ex- 


service ranks 


U.S. in 
pended. This encouraging fact is 


In library 


fifth in the 


little indication of the use made of 
libraries in rural Ohio. One survey 


indicates that availability remains 
a major factor; but until reference 
reading is considered an essential 
and until people learn how to use 
a library, opinions will continue to 
be based on very limited sources. 

The same criticism applies to the 
use made of films. Although more 
and more projectors are finding 
their way into and local 
communities, there is a lack of suit- 
able adult films and of their dis- 
tribution. More particularly there 
is a need to train educational work- 
ers in the proper use of films as 
discussion tools. 

With no such as the 
C.B.C. to Canadian farm 
groups through Farm Radio For- 
um, Ohio farmers saw their only 
solution in the construction of a 
private radio station. On the Farm 
Bureau’s station WRFD, Councils 
hear the topic-of-the-month dis- 
cussed on the first Saturday of the 
month, followed by two weekly 
broadcasts by selected Advisory 
Councils. The fourth weekly broad- 
cast features a round-up of Council 
reports. 


county 


service 
offers 


Conclusions 

Slight reference has been made, 
in this brief review, to two prob- 
lems which the Ohio Federation is 


beginning to recognize as of prime 
importance. The first is the need 
for the professional 
county leaders—men 


training of 
with 
and a broad knowledge of adults 
and 


Vision 


who are 
petent in organization as well as in 
public relations, and who can make 
a contribution in discovering and 


communities, com- 


training lay leadership for group 
work. The second problem 
need for evaluation of the 
program, both in terms of 
tives and of methods and materials. 
This opens up a wide field for re- 
search. Surely 


is the 
entire 


obj ec- 


these needs are 
equally significant for organizations 
than the educational 
branch of the Ohio Farm Bureau. 
The Ohio program offers some 
general conclusions as they relate 
to the principles and practices of 
adult education. The Advisor\ 
Councils have demonstrated that: 
(1) “the individual, through co- 
operation with his fellows, be- 
comes a more important in- 
dividual” ; 
successful programs grow out 
of the expressed needs of the 
participants, and such 
grams will be the most likely 
to be assured adequate support; 
method of organization 
administration must be co-op- 
erative, if groups and agenc) 
are to function democratically ; 
in providing for maximum 
group participation, 
transform a “talk-democracy 
into a do-democracy” ; 


less mature 


pro- 


and 


pe yple 


(Continued on page 36) 





p> Is government support the best 
way to finance adult education? 


Government Assistance 


in Adult Education 
By Mary C. Needler 


Aputt education is rapidly being 
idopted by governments their 
concern at the same time that its 
content is becoming more difficult 
for them to handle. 


as 


Resistance to 
the offerings of government, due to 
mistrust of methods which are also 
used by propagandists and com- 
advertisers, seem to be 
weakening the effect of many well- 
meant efforts. What can we do to 
make government support safe to 


mercial 


be used by the growing movement 
for corporate self-education ? 

The change of content to which I 
refer is, of course, the increase of 
interest in current events and social 
studies (including psychology and 
education) and the tendency to 
think of practical projects, com- 


munity organization and good citi- 


zenship as aspects or objectives of 
adult education. Somewhere along 
the line between night classes in 


sewing, 


mechanical drawing, ac- 


French, the one 


economics, 


counting or on 


hand, and 


grievance 


procedure, Citizens’ Forums or 
health plans on the other, there is 
a significant point where the exten- 
sion of school or university facilities 

J. W. 


cation Association, October, 1944. 
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to those who have missed them ends 
and the “critical examination of 
controversial matters’ begins. The 
United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation used the quoted 
arguing that this activity 
should be provided for in the public 
school system, on the ground that 
government administration in this 
field, in a democracy, is good be- 


phrase 
when 


cause it is public. My contention is 
that this faith is too simple, and 
that in this field (which I shall for 
convenience now call simply “adult 
education”) government administra- 
tion is undesirable, and government 
aid only desirable under certain safe- 
guards. 


Post-war Problems 
The war made 
the importance of full discussion, 
produced personnel used to hand- 
ling the media of education on a 
large scale, and accustomed us to 
accepting programs from govern- 
ment 


us conscious of 


toward a common 
purpose which could largely be taken 
for granted. At the end of the war 
our governments, with strong pre- 
cedents both in Great Britain and 
in the United States, saw the ex- 


sources 


Studebaker, in the Adult Education Bulletin of the National Education 
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tension of public education to adults 
as a popular measure and as the 
logical development of a democratic 
tradition. The agencies which had 
been the spearhead of adult edu- 
cation began to look forward to a 
successful big push, with fresh allies. 

Instead, there seems to have been 
an anti-climax. Reports of confer- 
ences suggest the tone of merchants 
puzzled by unexpected sales-resist- 
ance. A conscientious public ad- 
ministrator recently expressed the 
qualms he felt when the demand for 
program aid moved into the area of 
economics and public affairs: after 
asking “How can the line be drawn 
between education and_propa- 
ganda?” he added, “We'll have to 
advise-—we can’t be just a cafe- 
teria.” 

My suggestion is that the solution 
for the government agency is, pre- 
cisely, to be a cafeteria, and that 
the voluntary and_ professional 
workers outside government should 
concentrate their efforts on helping 
the public to distinguish between 
wholesome and unwholesome fare. 


Thereby, they may eliminate the 


which 
suffering. 
recognize 
courses, forums, and even 


sales-resistance from they 
Both 
that 
group 
discussion, have, upon occasion been 
used to “put something across.” 
Suspicion is a healthy attitude in 
the public, and should be fostered 
and enlightened as the basis of 


themselves are 


parties need to 


critical intelligence and democratic 
safeguards. The safeguard chiefly 
considered here will be one of fi- 
nance and administration; it is in- 
compatible wth the assumption that 
adult education is a logical extension 
of the function of the public schools. 


Democratic Safeguards 

The content of the public educa- 
tion of the young at a given time 
is, at least theoretically, determined 
by their parents, express 
through the state their wishes as to 
the ideas and skills to be taught to 
their children. That is, the school 
transmits to the rising generation 
the culture of the community in its 
current form even though that cul- 
ture includes the tradition that tradi- 


who 


tions must continually be recon- 
sidered and modified in the light of 
knowledge The 


and experience.” 


training of children in public school 
must inevitably be limited by th 


common understanding of the com- 
mon interest and of the community’s 
purposes. The education of adults, 
on the other hand, does not sten 
from that common understanding, 
but leads to it, and directly to the 


2There is a good treatment of this point in “A Conception of Authority” by Ken: 
D. Benne (Columbia University Press, 1945). 
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sting and reconsideration of pur- 
poses. There is no harm in saying 
that the state educates children; but 
idults should never be thought of 


as distinct from the state, or the 


state as able to teach them, since 
that means thinking of the state as 
something self-existent, the good of 
which can be defined otherwise than 
by the good of its members. 

It may be objected that the idea 
that adult education agencies, public 

private, should not teach but 
only help people to learn for them- 
selves, is not a new one. Fortunately 
t has already become almost a dog- 
ma, well expressed, for instance, in 
the brief of Mr. Guy Henson of the 
Division of Adult Education, Nova 
Scotia Department of Education. 
But we have not fully faced its im- 
plications, namely that the deter- 
mining initiative must come from 
below, and that the learners must 
exercise a real power of choice over 
subject matter and instructors. 


Local Autonomy and Local Support 
Personally, I should like to see 
adult education system built up 
m the bottom entirely on the 

lines of a consumers’ co-operative. 

However, this would presuppose a 

the current 

trend and would waste some assets 


mplete reversal of 
vhich are capable of being con- 
ted to safe uses. A realistic com- 
mise, which would make avail- 


the financial backing of the 


See Eleanor Coit 


cation Service Inc., and 


1940; 


ution in Britain. 


Government Support of 
the British 


larger community and the pool of 
trained specialists, yet preserve local 
autonomy, is suggested by the prac- 
tices of pre-war Denmark and of 
Great Britain.* Both countries give 


generous 


support, but 


have 


a project 
demonstrated its 
value by steady enrollment and at- 
tendance, and 


must first 
facilities or 
their money equivalent must have 
been contributed by 2 local (branch 
of an) organization, such as a trade 
union, or by the public school unit 
which is small enough to be a true 
spokesman 

The 


defined as a 


local 


for “consumer de- 
government grant is 

proportion of the 
teachers’ pay, but choice of teach- 
ers and curriculum lies with the 
sponsors, 


accepted by 


mand.” 


local attendance being 
the government as 
evidence of the value of the course 
subsidized, after certain other stand- 
ards have been met. These standards 
refer to length of course, number 
of hours taught by the instructor, 
size of class (not to exceed a stated 
number, according to type and ad- 
vancement of study) and, in cer- 
tain cases in Britain, reservation of 
a definite proportion of time for 
discussion. 

I believe that the adoption of 
such a policy here would not only 
preserve the integrity of adult edu- 
cation, but would actually speed, 
rather than retard, the process of 
educating their own 
need of education, which is going 


citizens to 


Workers’ Education, American Labor 
Information Service pamphlet Adult 





on so slowly. We do not realize 
vividly enough how people are in- 
hibited and frustrated when they 
are taken by the hand and shown 
asked 
questions, nor how contagious in- 


answers before they have 


itiative is when once it has had 
scope. 

That it is wiser and truly demo- 
the pay 


directly in the first instance is a 


cratic for consumer to 


point that people usually accept 


when it is put to them. The cost 


need not be assessed in cash upon 


the individual: the neighborhood, 
club, trade union local and so on 
members 
the 
other 


can carry non-paying 


without embarrassment where 


member can contribute in 
ways or where assessment accord- 
ing to ability to pay is already a 
current practice. If the support 
which groups know they will re- 
ceive when once they are established 
is generous, a_ parent 
county federation, for 


will concentrate its 


body—a 
instance— 
resources on 


one nucleus at a time until this is 
able to qualify for government sub 
sidy and to supplement it from local 
expressions of appreciation of a 
known opportunity. 

So much for local autonomy as 
an antidote to sales-resistance 
adult education. To return to the 
political dangers, and the justifiable 
timidities of those who are pioneer- 
ing from within government: a 
built up solidly 
autonomous units, on these terms, 


movement from 
would offer very little temptation 
to self-seeking politicians, and 
would be proof against the accusa 
tion of using adult education to 
promote party politics. 
The Role of the Voluntary Agencies 

On the other hand, to outweigh 
the supposed demand of the tax 
payer for quick results measurable 
in attendance statistics, it will re- 
quire solid support from some 
quarter to convince a government 
department that the carrots should 
be put so far from the nose of a 
public accustomed to being fed by 
hand. Adult educators outside gov- 
ernment should encourage and 
make vocal a demand for autonomy 
rather than paternalistic aid with 
the slogan “he who pays the piper 
calls the tune.” They could also 
protect civil servants from harmful 
pressure by acquainting the public 
with the already large body of ex- 
perience which indicates that the 
only methods by which adults can 
be induced to educate themselves 
(beyond vocational and recreational 


pursuits) are slow methods. 





fo forestall another cause of dis- 
ouragement and working at cross- 
purposes, we must be prepared not 
to use school teachers as leaders in 
this part of the field. It follows from 

e distinction just drawn between 
children and the 
education of adults that leadership 

the latter is incompatible with 
school teaching. The teacher is and 


the education of 


should be the agent of the parents 

carrying out their 
their children 
should be taught here and now, and 
this requires a The 
teacher’s relation to parents should 


collective 
wishes as to what 


single eye. 
be one of confidence and equality, 
but cannot well be that of leader 
n their own further explorations. 


Finally, we must apply all the 


ests for propaganda to ourselves 
and to those in whom we have con- 
fidence, as well as to others, openly 
and often, so that the public will 
learn to do so for themselves, and, 
having their defence in their own 
hands, will be less nervous as well 
is less suggestible. For instance, it 
would be worth the investment of 
many minutes of time to point out 
whenever panels are presented that 
such discussions are only a stimu- 
lant, not a substitute, for thrashing 
i matter out to our own satisfaction ; 
that trains of thought have to be 
cut short for reasons of time or of 
urtesy so that each “last word”, 
unless it is to be used as a starting 
point for immediate face-to-face dis- 
ussion, should be noted for future 
stioning, not allowed to sink into 
mind unchallenged. To supple- 


ment. instinct and commonsense by 
working out criteria for testing the 
honesty also of teachers and dis- 
cussion another task 
suggested by the policy here pro- 
posed. 


leaders is 


But meanwhile, it should not be 
hard to sharpen, for this activity 
that lies so close to the roots of 
democracy, the pattern that local 
demand should precede government 
aid. The pattern is already estab- 
lished by the Women’s Institutes, 
the Physical Fitness legislation, and 
the basis of County Health Units, 
to take three examples in Ontario 
which happen to be on top of my 
mind. In adult education the propor- 
tion of local support and initiative 
needs to be higher just because 
centralization is forced upon us in 
so many spheres. If we ourselves do 
not manage the funds which are 
spent to enable us to consider col- 
lectively such questions as the de- 
gree of centralization desirable, how 
are we to know whether we are 
fooling ourselves? The only way to 
be sure is to club together in groups 
in which we know each other, pay 
out of our own pockets here and 
now the small expenses of a simple 
study project and then of an asso- 
ciation of study groups, and then, 
when we know what help and in- 
formation we need, send up to our 
public servants on the provincial or 
dominion the authority to 
spend our taxes on providing ex- 


level 


perts and services according to our 
specifications. 





LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 


ON COMMITTEES I 


SOME wags once drew up a list of 


15 ways to run away from a prob- 


lem. At the top of their list was this: 
Yet there 
are effective committees, and many 


“Appoint a committee.” 


committees can be more effective by 
the application of just a few simple 
principles. 

It is the purpose of this series of 
brief suggest (1) 
what committees can do, (2) what 


discussions to 


good committee procedure is, and 
(3) what is expected of the people 
who belong to committees. 


What Committees Can Do 

Committees can solve problems. 

There is a marked shortage of 
leaders for recreational activities in 
Canada. In one city each of the 
several recreation organizations 
tried unsuccessfully to discover how 
more leaders might be found. Then 
the organizations got together and 
formed a committee to seek a solu- 
tion to the problem. As representa- 
tives of the various agencies pooled 
their experience and ideas, the size 
of the problem became known, and 
a way out was planned. As a result 
there was established in a local col- 
lege a course for the training of 
the whole 


recreation leaders for 


community. 


Spectacular ? On the contrary, but 
the solution of the problem was 
made possible by a committee. 

Committees can educate. 

In an educational institution re- 
cently the purchase of motion pic- 
ture projection equipment was under 
consideration. The who had 
authority to make the purchase was 
sure in his mind that there 
were many opportunities to make 
good use of the equipment in the 
instructional program, yet he took 


man 


own 


no action until a committee of the 
teachers concerned convinced them- 
selves and their fellow instructors of 
the need, and charted the use to 
which it would (not could) be put. 
Then, with an understanding of the 
possibilities and limitations of mo- 
tion picture projection in their work 
they recommended purchase of the 
type of machine appropriate to the 
task. 

That equipment will be used 
probably quite effectively. Had 
been purchased without consider 
ation by the committee the chances 
are that it would gather dust. In 
this case the committee acted as a 
means of educating instructors in 
the use of motion pictures, and, even 
more important, it made the visual 
aids program theirs. 





Committees can get things done. 

There hundreds of small 
churches struggling for survival in 
Canadian towns and villages. In 
one of these the Ladies’ Aid under- 
took to raise a thousand dollars this 
vear. There were some who said it 
couldn’t be done. But the ladies, 
undaunted, laid their plans for a 


are 


church sale. And they appointed 
committees—one for the fancy-work 
table, one for the baking table, etc., 
etc. Out they went to solicit articles 
for sale. Those who responded got 
with their needles and their 

The netted 
than half the year’s goal. A second 
one, six months later, put them over 
the top. 


busy 


ovens. first sale more 


To these people as individuals the 
task was an impossible one. But 
when they went at it in groups, 
organized as committees, they put it 
over. They surprised even them- 
selves. 

Committees can enrich the lives of 
‘eir members. 

Mr. T. was a retired engineer. 
His participation in the life of the 
cal community center was pas- 
sive—until he was asked to serve 
committee. The 
sk was to plan activities which 
ight appeal to people. 
w Mr. T. had planned his own 
tirement so that he still had plenty 
interesting things to do. He was 


on a committee’s 


elderly 


vare of and interested in the prob- 
s of late adulthood. Not only did 


he make a notable contribution to 
the work of the committee, but he 
got a great kick out of his part in it. 

That committee gave Mr. T. a 
sense of belonging to his community, 
an opportunity to express himself, 
and a medium for satisfying service 


to his fellow men. It enriched his 
life. 


Committees can criticise, and they 
can create ideas. They can make 
decisions. They can distribute re- 
sponsibility. They can make demo- 
cracy work, 


When Committees Are Needed 

Appointment of a committee is 
indicated when you want done one 
or more of the things committees 
can do. 


When an organization faces a new 


problem to which no one person 
has a ready solution, try it out in 
committee. A committee of five is 
capable of producing more ideas than 
the same five people thinking alone. 


When more people need to be- 
come acquainted with the possibi- 
lities in a new project, name a com- 
mittee to study it. They will ac- 
quaint themselves and their friends. 

When there’s a job to be tackled 
which would discourage an_ indi- 
vidual, form a group to do it. That 
kind of organization gets the Christ- 
mas dinner dishes done. 
the United Nations too. 


It’s used by 


EpWARD F. SHEFFIELD 





Calling All 


Citizens 


MORE GROUPS 


Last year a discussion was carried on in the pages of Foop For 
THOUGHT on the question of whether Citizens’ Forum should concern itself 
more with subjects of community importance than with national and inter- 
national topics. The discussion was no doubt of some value and the fact 
that concessions were made to those who expressed a need for consider- 
ation of community and related problems indicates that people interested 
in Citizens’ Forum can exert an influence in program planning. However, 
Citizens’ Forum, as Canada’s major national and interational affairs plat- 
form, must concentrate on national and international questions. It is 
unlikely that this basic policy will be departed from to any extent. Matters 
of more local concern, which admittedly are important, will nevertheless 
have to be dealt with through some other agency. 

Perhaps a more fruitful subject for discussion is how do we get more 
groups? If we pool our ideas on this problem and, if necessary, develop 
real controversy about methods and approach, we should be able to arrive 
at a formula for increasing the number of listening groups. One cannot , 
meet the Provincial Secretaries and others active in Citizens’ Forum with- 
out realizing that there are widely varying opinions on organizational techni- 
ques. Some feel that through widespread mailing of program announcements 
etc., they get the best results. Others feel that groups are formed mainly 
because some individual in a community takes the initiative, invites people 
to his home, and sends in a report. The mailing of materials, they feel, 1s 
only effective insofar as it reaches this type of person. 

Still others are of- the opinion that the solution lies in persuading al- 
ready existing organizations to adopt Citizens’ Forum as an integral part 
of their programs. Such an approach involves personal or mail contact with 
the officers of such organizations in an attempt to convince them of the 
value of group discussion. The difficulty is that the programs of most 
organizations are drawn up before the Citizens’ Forum series commences, 
and again, the officers are generally too busy to participate in Citizens’ 
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forum themselves or even to interview members and seek out those who 
ight wish to form groups. From my own experience, I have come to the 
mclusion that by concentrating on this approach, we fail to reach the 
level of contact necessary to meet our organizational problems. 

There can be no doubt that mailing out material to organizations and 
ndividuals is an essential part of any promotional effort. It is not enough 

itself, however. To be entirely effective, it must be followed up by 
personal contact. To date, the results have been most satisfactory where 
adequate mail coverage has been provided, and where there are also people 
promoting the forums in the field. The problem, as I see it, is to find more 
organizers. On the present budget, these organizers will have to be the 
Forum people themselves. In the cities particularly, we must begin to 
develop not only Forum councils to advise on programs and topics, but 
actual working committees whose main task will be organization. 

In the next few issues of Foop For THoucur, the provincial secretaries 
will contribute short statements on this question. I expect they will take 
me to pieces for some of ‘the ideas I have set down in this article, but that 
will be all to the good. We face a difficult job. We have not, as Farm 
Forum has, for instance, topics which are often directly related to the 
economic life of a large section of Canadians. Our topics have a less ob- 
vious bearing on the security of the average person. It is therefore more 


difficult to enlist active support for the program. But any thinking person 
must realize that in the world of today, real security depends not only 
upon a solution to individual or even regional problems. Our ultimate 
security depends upon a solution of the pressing national and international 
questions which are the responsibility of each and every one of us. Through 
Citizens’ Forum people can become aware of many of these problems and 
that is the first step toward their solution. at, 





EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR BOYS 

The Board of Governors of Upper Canada College are eager to spread abroad 
to far parts of Canada, especially to rural areas where local educational facili- 
ties may be limited, information concerning .the scholarships and bursaries avail- 
ible at the College. 

Shortly after the first World War friends of the College founded and endowed 
a number of memorial scholarships. Many of the holders of these, who have come 
from all parts of Canada and of the Empire, have distinguished themselves and 
subsequently won scholarships to various Canadian universities. Recently the 
Board of Governors increased the value of some of ‘these scholarships to meet 
rising costs of\tuition and board. Parents who wish for their sons greater oppor- 
tunities than local conditions offer are particularly invited to make inquiry. 


Organized groups are also invited to sponsor applicants. See outside back cover. 
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Farm Forum 


News 


Rurat health and education are of 
eternal concern to farm people. In 
December, Farm Forum groups dis- 
cussed these subjects under the 
titles: “What’s New In Health?” 
and “The Teacher in the Commun- 
ity”. Here is what the Forums said. 
as summarized by Joseph Galway, 
National Farm Radio Forum Secre- 
tary, on round-up night, December 
22nd, 1947, 


What's New in Health? 

“Tf you feel ill don’t visit your 
country cousin because only sixteen 
percent of the Forum reports indi- 
cated a satisfactory doctor’s service. 
Nurses are even more scarce. Only 
thirty-two Forums out of every one 
hundred have convenient access to 
a local hospital. The dentists can 
accommodate you only in twenty- 
eight percent of all Canadian com- 
munities where Forums are meeting. 
Judique Forum in Nova Scotia re- 
ported they haven’t a doctor or a 
nurse within twenty miles and the 
nearest hospital is over thirty-two 
miles away. Further, doctors are re- 
fusing to make winter calls under 
present conditions. It seems as if the 
only rural people with adequate 


medical service are those living 
near an urban centre. 

“Here are a few more interesting 
figures. Only eight per cent of all 
the Forums, except those in Sas- 
katchewan, regard the progress be- 
ing made towards medical services 
as satisfactory in their provinces. 
In Saskatchewan sixty-three per 
cent of the Forums were satisfied 
with present developments. But re- 
gardless of present conditions there 
is one proposal for the future that 
will get full support. I refer to a na- 
tional health scheme. Six hundred 
and twenty-six Forums out of eight 
hundred and eighty-eight agreed 
that a national health plan is needed. 
The Gerald Forum in Alberta said 
it would bring medical care within 
the reach of all regardless of their 
financial circumstances. Only four 
per cent of the Forums were definite- 
ly critical of a national plan such as 
the one proposed by the Dominion 
Government in 1945.” 


The Rural Teacher 

“The majority of Forums thought 
the country teacher should receive a 
higher salary than a city steno- 
grapher or a teacher in a one-room 


rep 


mo! 





school in town. But they also 
thought she should receive less than 
the local minister or agricultural 
And how is the 
money to be raised? Well, it will be 
a combination of general taxes and 
assistance from federal and pro- 
vincial grants. To support these sug- 
gestions the East Chilliwack Forum 
in British Columbia says the in- 
come of the farm population is not 
enough to provide 


representative. 


great higher 
salaries. 

“Then there is the question of 
what we might expect of the teacher 
by way of leadership in the commun- 
ity. The Forums split on this one. 
About half suggested as Island 
Brook did in Manitoba, that the 
teacher can make her greatest con- 
tribution to the neighbourhood by 
doing her best properly to educate 
the pupils. The remaining 50 per 
cent have other ideas. They want 
parents to encourage the teacher to 
be a member of the community. 
Ridge Road Forum in Quebec asks 
that the teacher take part in social 
activities, not however, always as- 
suming the leadership.” 


Forum Secretaries Round Table 
The of a round table for 
group secretaries to help them iron 
some of their difficulties origi- 
nated with Leo MclIsaac, Maritime 
Farm Forum Secretary; Jim Mc- 


idea 


lean, the Manitoba Secretary tried 
uit and Clare Burt, in Ontario, 
lowed suit. 


At an evening conference of the 
Forum Secretaries of Erin Town- 
ship, Wellington County, Ontario, 
about twenty people were present 
representing six Forums. Each 
Forum Secretary brought one or 
two other people with him. Experi- 
ences and ideas were exchanged and 
problems discussed: how to get the 
meetings started on time, how to 
get the discussion stopped at a rea- 
sonable hour, how to choose a chair- 
man, where to hold meetings, who 
should pay the postage on reports 
and correspondence, how to get new 
neighbours interested. 

Here are some of the ideas that 
came out of the meeting. To get all 
the neighbours out, have the host or 
hostess of the evening extend a 
special invitation to them. Where 
will the meeting be held? Make a 
list at the beginning of the season so 
each family will know when the 
meeting will be at their place. One 
secretary suggested holding the 
meetings in usually snowbound spots 
early in the fall leaving the places 
on main highways for the winter. 
Everyone should take turns in serv- 
ing lunch. Appoint a lunch con- 
vener to look after this part of the 
program. Two special tips for good 
meetings were: follow the suggested 
Farm Forum program closely, 
placing a definite time limit on each 
item on the program, and avoid 
late meetings. “Out of the house by 
midnight” should be a slogan for 
every Forum. 





CONFERENCE ON COMMUNITY 
COUNCILS 


“What are the marks of an effec- 
tive Community Council?” was the 
theme of the conference held in the 
School of Social Work, University 
of Toronto, on November 28, 29 and 
30. This was a real workshop seek- 
ing “not to find a formula or estab- 
lish a blueprint”, but “to organize 
our ignorance into a system”, as 
stated by the conference director, 
Professor Charles E. Hendry. 

In his opening address Professor 
Hendry presented for consideration 


by the discussion groups such ques- 


tions as: Should a Community 
Council represent people or agen- 
cies, or both? Is the job of a Com- 
munity Council to operate program 
or to facilitate plans for the opera- 
tion of program? Under what con- 
ditions can professional leadership 
be used in a Community Council? 

Panel clinics, for the purpose of 
citing examples and placing local 
community information before the 
conference, were conducted the first 
evening—first a medium-sized city, 
then a suburban area, and finally a 


community within a large city. Four 


work groups then went into discus- 
sion on the following topics: deter- 
mining local needs, getting broad 
and effective participation, evaluat- 
ing the adequacy of resources, and 
organizing for community action. 
In summing up, stress was laid 
on the principle that a Community 
Council should be a planning and 
co-ordinating and that it 
should be concerned with the over- 
all welfare of the community. It was 
felt, however, that we should not be- 
come too much concerned because 


body, 


of the emphasis on sports by many 
Community Recreation Councils 
now in existence. As these Councils 
grow “on the job” they will see other 
needs and will find their organi- 
zation developing naturally to meet 
these needs. A strong plea was made 
for the keeping of records and an 
account of 
Councils. 


early history in all 
This was an excellent conference. 
The clarification of thought and pur- 
pose, and the pooling of ideas on 
this whole subject of Community 
Councils were most valuable, not to 
mention the contacts made and in- 
dividual consultations held. 
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ART IN SASKATCHEWAN 
SASKATCHEWAN’S growing interest 
in Art is evident when one learns 
of the number of exhibitions of 
paintings that have been arranged in 
recent months. 

Scme of the stimulus for this 
activity originated at the provincial 
convention of the Saskatchewan 
Homemakers’ clubs held at the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan in June, 
1947. One of the speakers at the 
Convention was Miss Norah Mc- 
Cullough, then on the staff of the 
National Gallery at Ottawa. Miss 
McCullough gave an illustrated talk 
on the historical development of art, 
with particular reference to Canada; 
also had on display an interesting 
collection of pictures from the Gal- 
lery. 


In addition to the Gallery pictures 
there was a showing of pictures done 
by Saskatoon artists. Delegates were 


informed that the Saskatoon art- 
ists’ pictures could be borrowed for 
display in local communities. Early 
in the autumn five collections were 
received from the National Gallery 
and clubs were told how they might 
arrange to borrow these as well as 
Saskatoon collections. 

At Richard, where a collection of 
wood cuts was shown, 81 school 
children attended a special morning 
session. A local clergyman, who is 
a ‘een art student, discussed the 
pictures with the pupils and their 
teachers. The afternoon and evening 
session gave the adults an oppor- 
tunity to see the pictures. 

Shaunavon Homemakers’ 


club 
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sponsored a showing of Japanese 
prints, lithographs and children’s 
paintings. Fifty adults and 200 
school children viewed the pictures. 
The local club felt that the display 
of children’s paintings had been par- 
ticularly helpful to the younger folks. 
From Shaunavon the Japanese 
prints and the lithographs went on 
to be shown at Ogema and Ceylon. 

The Englewood Homemakers’ 
club which serves a scattered rural 
community had 56 children at a 
showing of pictures by Saskatoon 
artists. Pictures by Saskatoon art- 
ists have also been shown at Zelma, 
Young, Rocanville, Kandahar, Ken- 
aston, Redvers, and Ogema. 

The Conquest Homemakers’ 
Club arranged to have Dr. G. W. 
Snelgrove, head of the Art Depart- 
ment at the University of Saskat- 
chewan, address a meeting under 
club auspices. Neighboring clubs and 
high school students and teachers 
were special guests. Dr. Snelgrove 
spoke on Canadian Art illustrating 
his address with lantern slides. 

Centres which have had exhibits 
are eager for more opportunity for 
art study and many other centres 
are making plans for exhibits in 
1948. 


CO-OP SCHOOL FOR LABOUR 

A three-month co-op training 
school for organized labor, the first 
of its kind in Canada, was to open 
in February in Toronto. The number 
of students taking the course will be 
restricted to twenty, from various 
provinces, selected from their labor 





unions and screened for suitability 
by the provincial co-operative un- 
ions, the Co-operative Union of Ca- 
nada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labor. The purpose of the course is 
to train candidates from the ranks of 
organized labor to be employed as 
field workers for the organization 
and development of consumer co- 
operatives in urban areas. 

The syllabus will include study of 
history, philosophy, organization and 
administration of co-operatives, fin- 
ance, legislation, by-laws, public 
speaking, the conducting of meet- 
ings and study clubs, and journal- 
ism. It will also include the study of 
credit unions, co-operative medical 
services and insurance, as well as a 
review of international co-operation. 
Students will see the practical work- 
ing of co-operative enterprises 
through conducted tours to points of 


interest in Ontario’s co-operative 
movement. 


Expenses of the school will be 
borne by the Canadian Congress of 
Labor and the unions from which 
candidates are selected. The unions 
will also pay the living costs of the 
candidates while in training. After 
completing the course, successful 
candidates will be employed by the 
provincial co-operative unions, but 
with salaries paid by the trade un- 
ions, and will commence their field 
work in industrial areas. 


of a Hamilton local 
union of the United Steelworkers of 
America recently voted in favour of 


Members 


cancelling a “stag party” and using 
funds which would have been used 
for entertainment at the party to 
pay membership fees for the entire 
local in the Hamilton Co-operative 
Society. 


SPONSORED .FILMS 

A meeting was held in Ottawa in 
December under the auspices of the 
National Film Society, to discuss 
the production of sponsored films, 
that is, films produced by commer- 
cial concerns and presented as spon- 
sored by them. The following groups 
were represented: the Canadian As- 
sociation for Adult Education, the 
Canadian Education Association, 
the Canadian Library Association, 
the Canadian Teachers Federation, 
the Association of Canadian Adver- 
tisers, the Canadian Association of 
Advertising Agencies, the Film 
Producers’ Association of Canada 
and the National Film Board of 
Canada. 


A plan was evolved for setting up 
a Board of Review consisting of 
representatives of the organizations, 
with the advertisers and film pro- 
ducers as consulting but not voting 
members. The Board of Review will 
be guided by a rating scale based 
on the findings of the Michigan 
Audio-Visual Conference of April, 
1946. They will consider such fac- 
tors as the usual technical require- 
ments including good photography, 
clear diction, high quality sound and 
good editing, the choice and pre- 
sentation of material, the basic re- 
quirement being sustained audience 





interest throughout and accuracy of 
content and impartiality of treat- 
ment. The recommendations of the 
Board of Review should be of con- 
siderable assistance to those inter- 
ested in the use of films and also to 
the producers. 


IN VICTORIA 

A Community Adult Education 
Committee has been formed in Vic- 
toria, B.C., on the initiative of The 
Greater Victoria Welfare Council 
to unite the efforts of all groups and 
individual citizens who are inter- 
ested in making democracy work 
through free discussion. The com- 
mittee has sponsored a course on 
Community Leadership at the High 
School and has made tentative plans 
lor a conference in March. 


NEW CBC SERIES 

In Search of Ovurselves—thir- 
teen broadcasts on the problems of 
human relations—is a new series to 
be heard Fridays on the CBC Do- 
minion Network at 9.00 p.m. AST; 
8.00 p.m. EST; 10.30 p.m. CST; 
9.30 p.m. MST; and 8.30 p.m. PST, 
beginning January 9. 

Produced by the CBC in co- 
operation with the National Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene (Cana- 
da), each broadcast presents the 
dramatized story of ordinary people 
with problems, followed by an ex- 
pert analysis of the case by a quali- 
hed psychiatrist. 

The dramatized portions of the 
broadcast will be written by the 

inadian playwright Len Peterson, 

the help of Dr. J. D. M. Grif- 


fin of the National Committee on 
Mental Hygiene, who will be heard 
in the concluding portion in his role 
as psychiatrist, explaining how the 
fictional characters could be helped. 

The CBC has published in book 
form the radio talks on mental 
health, broadcast in the Learning to 
Live series. The talks, given by lead- 
ing Canadian, British and Ameri- 
can psychiatrists, deal with the ques- 
tion of how to attain a well-balanced 
personality. Copies may be obtained 
by sending 25 cents in postal note or 
money order to: Learning to Live. 
CBC, Box 500, Toronto. 
LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
CONFERENCE 

Representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Department of 
Education, Department of Public 
Health, Saskatch- 
ewan, Saskatchewan ‘Co-operative 
Producers, Limited, and religious 
organizations present at a 
conference on leadership: training 
held in Regina in December. David 
Smith, Director of the Adult Edu- 
cation Division which sponsored the 
conference, chairman of the 
conference planning committee. 

The feature of the first day’s 
session was a-panel on the subject 
“Analyzing Our Objectives in 
Leadership Training.” Those tak- 
ing part were: E. E. Brockelbank, 
Prof. B. G. Oxner, Dr. J. B. Kirk- 
patrick, Mrs. H. Lawrence, - with 
R. L. Stutt, Educational Director 
of the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Producers, acting as chairman. At 
the final session, under the chair- 


University of 
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manship of Dr. H. C. Newland, 
a number of resolutions were 
brought forward regarding the ob- 
jectives of leadership training. 
Delegates agreed that the main ob- 
jective must be the development of 
more effective citizenship. 

Full reports of the conference 
are available free of charge from 
the Adult Education Division, De- 
partment of Education, 
Saskatchewan. 


Regina, 


COMMUNITY HOTELS 

(Continued from page 15) 
secured community hotels where 
others failed, and they appear to 
have developed co-operative market- 
ing and civic endeayour more than 
comparable centres of population 
have done. 


Why? What is the explanation? 
What have they got that other 
Australians have not got? 

The force of isolation pressed the 
settlers into community action to 
secure the simplest common needs. 


Irrigation blocks are, of course, 
much smaller than ordinary farms, 
so there was the reinforcement of 
physical nearness. 

But there were even more power- 
ful motives for common action. The 
water which meant prosperity for 
every settler could be raised from 
the river and distributed to the 
vineyards, orchards and groves, and 
then drained away lest too much 
kill the vines and trees, only by ex- 
pensive engineering works which 


had to be financed and maintained 
by common effort or not at all. The 
settlers had to work together or 
their hopes would die. 

The examples given of the com- 
munity activity in the Lower Mur- 
ray settlements have one common 
feature: continuity of finance. It is 
obvious that the recurring profits 
of the community hotels have given 
valuable impetus and continuity to 
group moves for neighbourhood 
betterment. 

It would appear that any dis- 
cussion of plans for a community 
centre would be unreal unless those 
interested canvassed very thorough- 
ly not only the prospects of raising 
an adequate initial fund, but the 
problem of its periodic replenish- 
ment. 


OHIO'S ADVISORY COUNCILS 
(Continued from page 20) 

(5) efficient channels of communi- 
cation are requisite for a high 
degree of effective participa- 
tion ; 
the effective educational leader 
thinks in large terms, is pro- 
fessionally competent, displays 
facility in personal and group 
contacts, is socially sensitive 
to the awareness and under- 
standing of people’s problems; 
co-ordination in planning and 
action is nowhere as important 
as in the community “where 
the people live and work and 
study and play.” 





UNESCO 
NOTES 


Tue second General Conference 
of Unesco concluded in Mexico 
City early in December, 1947, after 
a month’s work covering all phases 
of the organization’s activities. A 
high point was reached at the ses- 
sion on November 29 when the Con- 
ference adopted, amidst prolonged 
applause, a resolution introduced 
by the French delegation, addressing 
“a solemn appeal to all who are 
concerned with the dignity of man 
and the future of civilization, par- 
ticularly educationists, scholars, 
scientists, artists, writers and jour- 
nalists throughout the world... 
to denounce the pernicious idea that 
another inevitable . . . to 
in their 
power surrender to fear and to every 


war is 
combat by every means 
form of thought or action which may 
threaten a just and lasting peace.” 

A budget of $7,682,637 was 
adopted to cover costs of execution 
of the program administration and 
general services of UNEsco for 1948. 
The sum of $55,750 is appropriated 
toward the scientific project in the 
Hylean Amazon. Other allotments 
provided $28,000 for the study and 
preparation of a Universal Copy- 

ht Convention; $25,000 for the 


furtherance of urgent work with 
war-handicapped children; $41,590 
for work with public libraries; and 
$100,000 for the development of 
four “pilot” projects on fundamental 
education, to be established in China, 
British East Africa, Haiti and Peru. 

Major allocations provided for 
are as_ follows: reconstruction, 
$616,000; fundamental education, 
approximately $250,000; and the 
three media of mass communica- 
tion, (press, films radio), 
$1,000,000. 

In the sphere of mass media, the 
creation of a press, radio and film 
production unit which received the 
sponsorship of nearly all delegations 
at the Conference, will cost 
$360,000. 

The third General Conference of 
Unesco will be held in 1948 in Bei- 
rut, Lebanon. 


and 








FILMS FOR YOUNG CITIZENS 

If little Johnny had his way his 
movie fare would- consist of blood 
curdling thrillers, hard ridin’ and 
shootin’ cowboys, and a dozen or 
more comedies. Luckily, Mother and 
Father have something to say about 
his selection, and a group of par- 
ents in Ottawa, by organizing the 
Ottawa Junior Film Club have been 
actively engaged in providing films 
for Johnny and also for little sister 
Mary. 

The members of the Home and 
School Association, The National 
Film Society, and The Junior Board 
of Trade, co-operated to give Ot- 
tawa children a series of Saturday 
afternoon movies. The programs 
were brought to the attention of 
parents and children by posters, 
feature stories in the two news- 
papers, and by announcements at 
school assemblies. Membership was 
open to all children for a fifty-cent 
fee, which entitled them to five 
shows held in the Ottawa Technical 
School. 


A typical program included an 
animal picture, a cartoon or comedy 
(Charlie Chaplin was a favourite) 
and a long documentary, or, a fea- 
ture-length film plus a_ cartoon. 
Screened during the season were 
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Black Beauty, Duck Soup, Emile 
And The Detective, Africa Speaks, 
Eskimo Bride, Realm of The Wild; 
among the shorts were Three Little 
Kittens, Monarch Butterfly, Private 
Life of The Gannets. 

To assist in planning further 
programs, a questionnaire was dis- 
tributed to the children at the end 
of the first series, inquiring which 
films they liked best of the features 
and of the short films. The analyzed 
replies showed varying tastes. The 
preference went to those with 
children in the cast, and animal 
pictures if they had emotional ap- 
peal. Among the least popular, many 
had excellent sound tracks, while 
some of the more popular were in 
foreign languages, showing _ that 
sound is not as important as the 
visual impression. 

One question, “If you were going 
to choose a film what would it be 
about?” brought requests from the 
boys for cowboys, detectives and 
adventure; from girls a choice of 
animals and wildlife, animals dram- 
atized, people of other lands, and 
“real life.” This shows clearly 
that Mary tends towards a greater 
potential for international under- 
standing than does Johnny! 


—ELEANOR BARTEAUX 
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REVIEWS 


Common Concern—\16 mm. black and 
white, sound, 18 mins. Produced by 
the National Film Board with the co- 
operation of Nordisk Films, Copen- 
hagen. Available from National Film 
Society and provincial film libraries. 

luis National Film Board documentary 
is the story of the FAO—one of the most 
important United Nations’ organiza- 
tions. It tells of the 53 member nations 
in the FAO, with a common concern— 
to provide more food for all, and to pro- 
vide for freedom from want. 

The film itself, like its subject, is moti- 
vated by good intentions. It tells of 
hunger and want; it tells of plenty; it 
tells of the Quebec and Copenhagen 
Conferences. We hear the excellent 
speeches, and honest convictions and 
calls to action of such men as Sir John 
Boyd Orr, the late Mr. LaGuardia, and 
Canada’s own Minister of Agriculture, 
Hon. J. G. Gardiner. But somehow the 
film does not get across the idea that 


FAO is more than the responsibility of 
governments, of politicians and tech- 


nical experts. It does not succeed in 
making each person in the audience feel 
that the FAO and its goal is his or her 
concern. 

Another criticism may be directed at 
the film making. I am aware that what 
| am about to say is common knowledge 
to the N.F.B. film producers, and I also 
know that in many cases they are limited 
by restricted budgets. But there are 
too many stock shots in theN.F.B. docu- 
mentaries. One gets a little weary of 
the vast grain fields with combines, of 
the same grain pouring out of the same 
elevator chutes. Even the hungry faces 
and emaciated bodies do not shock or 
inspire one into action. There is a danger 
that this repetition in many films will 
leave the audience bored rather than 
interested. 

But let me finish with a positive note. 
Common Concern has a definite contri- 
bution to make. It gives the FAO much 


needed publicity. It provides Cana- 
dians with an opportunity to see the 
organization in action. It was first 
shown at Geneva in September, 1947, to 
the delegates attending the third annual 
session of the FAO. One of the Cana- 
dians attending the Conference told me 
that the film made a fine impression. 
Perhaps the next film will be able to tell 
a story of FAO and its many accomplish- 
ments—of its missions to member coun- 
tries, of its technical assistance to mem- 
ber countries, and of its winning fight 
against hunger and need. 


FRED SHEFRIN 


Rural Health: 16 mm. sound, black 
and white, 17 minutes. National 
Film Board, 1947. 

PuBLIc attention has long been focus- 
sed on both physical and mental dis- 
ease that are the ill-fruits of bad urban 
housing. But the country also has its 
slums. This film shows how prevalent 
are poor housing and contaminated 
wells, with a high mortality rate. But 
it also shows what can be accom- 
plished by health units operating over 
an entire province, such as in Mani- 
toba. Here the provincial government 
is at work with the local authority in 
planning services such as inspection, 
baby clinics, medical and dental check- 
ups, inoculation, cancer and VD clin- 
ics, and a constructive program of 
education. The presentation is only 
fairly interesting but the subject is an 
important one and the materials seem 
to be fair and accurate. 


Problem Drinkers: 16 mm. sound, 
black and white, 18 minutes. Pro- 
duced by March of Time, Forum 
Edition, 1947, 

Tue remark about fools rushing in 

where angels skipped out has some- 

times been levelled at the March of 

Time in its staccato or heavy-handed 
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attempt to bring public attention to 
social evils. But every now and again 
an MOT film does something more 
than to shout hysterically about the 
problem; sometimes it gets beneath 
surface veneer to expose causes and 
motives that lie behind behavior. A 
fair success must be recorded for this 
film treatment of the problem of alco- 
holism, which, the film says, is a dis- 
ease and should be treated as such, not 
as a crime. Jail is no cure for the 
habitual drinker; he must be given 
medical care just as would be done 
for a patient suffering from cancer or 
TB. 

The film deals with “social drink- 
ing” and with “confirmed alcoholics”. 
It shows the work of temperance or- 
ganizations, of Alcoholics Anonymous 
and of the experimental work on alco- 
holism at Yale University. Technically 
the film is well handled; interest is 
maintained at a pitch not too far below 
that accorded the fictional Lost Week- 
end. The film does not present any 
dogmatic solution to an age-old and 
universal problem and is very discus- 
sible, being “Highly Recommended” 
by Film Forum Review. 


Religion and the People: 16 mm. 
sound, black and white, 20 minutes, 
Produced in 1941 for the British 
Ministry of Information. 


TuHIs is an unusual picture, a sermon 
in film that never for a moment seems 
to preach. Its theme makes the claim 
that most of the values that we asso- 
ciate with democracy, particularly the 
central idea that every person is of 
surpassing worth, have come through 
religion. It is not much concerned 
with doctrinal matters but gives 
glimpses of the practical activities of 
the three great faiths working with 
the people of Britain during the test- 
ing days of war. A Protestant mission 
on the Thameside Docks, a non-de- 
nominational settlement house, a Jew- 
ish center, a Catholic hospital, are all 
at work side by side—centers for the 
service of God and the welfare of 
His children. There are no heroics but 
the mood of the film reflects a feeling 
for the values involved. 

The English accent makes some of 
the dialogue difficult but the intent of 
the film is plain and situations shown 
are near enough to Canadian experi- 
ences to have some application. 
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LABOUR EDUCATION 
Labour Education in Universities, by 

Caroline F. Ware. American Educa- 

tion Service Inc., New York, 1946. 
LABOUR education has undergone a 
marked development in the United 
States in recent years. Although work- 
ers’ education can be traced back to the 
Mechanic’s Institutes and trade union 
“colleges” of the 19th century, workers’ 
education as a movement in the United 
States did not take shape until after 
World War I. During the 1920's, sum- 
mer schools were organized on the 
campuses of Amherst College, Bryn 
Mawr, Barnard and Wisconsin. The 
\V.P.A. labour schools of the depression 
vears gave a great impetus to the move- 
ment as a whole. Some university 
participation developed in these years 
ind became more pronounced during 
World War II. Strangely enough, the 
United States’ programs have not been 
influenced to any appreciable degree by 
earlier experience in Europe, notably in 
England and the Scandanavian coun- 
tries. 

In Canada, labour education is in no 
sense a mature movement, particularly 
as far as universities are concerned. For 
this reason, Miss Ware's study is par- 
ticularly useful. It summarizes many 
of the problems which university parti- 
cipation in workers’ education involves, 
at a time when it is incumbent on Cana- 
dian universities to contemplate ex- 
tending their services to labour. 

lhe author points out the vital neces- 
sity of clarifying objectives as a first 
step in entering the labour education 
field. The objectives will naturally be 
influenced by the type of institution 


undertaking the work—public, private 
or sectarian. Miss Ware devotes a good 
deal of time to a discussion of the de- 
finite obligation of publicly endowed 
institutions to carry on workers’ edu- 
cation programs. The author seems to 
allow of no doubt here: the public insti- 
tution has as clear an obligation to serve 
labour as it has to serve other important 
sections of society. 

In formulating objectives, many fac- 
tors must be considered. Basic, of course, 
is a consideration of the needs which the 
program is designed to meet. Will it be 
directed to the individual worker, or to 
the trade union officer, or to the staff 
member? Most of the programs in 
American universities have concentrated 
on the education of union executives. 
The effort has been to develop in trade 
unions a staff of capable executives pos- 
sessing the knowledge and the tech- 
niques required to meet representatives 
of other groups on a basis of equality 
and confidence. Such an orientation is 
perhaps justified by the growing com- 
plexities of collective bargaining and 
arbitration and conciliation procedures. 
Harvard and the University of Chicago, 
for instance, have concentrated on 
courses in collective bargaining and 
negotiation; Yale has offered fellowships 
to trade union members and officials for 
study of administrative techniques. 
Programs of a more general nature are 
offered by Wisconsin, Rhode Island 
State College and the University of 
Michigan. No program of any signi- 
ficance is at present being carried out 
with the broad purpose of enhancing the 
ability and satisfactions of the workers 
as individuals. 





The emphasis on techniques which fit 
the trade union official to do a more 
effective job may appear, at first sight, 
surprising. One would imagine that 
opposition would develop to this type 
of instruction more logically than to a 
general program. However, Miss Ware 
points out that, even in privately en- 
dowed institutions, opposition by busi- 
ness interests has not been encountered. 
The preponderance of technical, specific 
courses can be partially explained in 
terms of staff problems. For such work 
the university can use members of its 
own faculty (with certain specializa- 
tions), and will therefore depend less 
upon the personnel of other organiza- 
tions. 

The problem of staff is dealt with at 
some length and the difficulties inherent 
in the problem go much deeper than a 
first glance would indicate. It is pointed 
out that the normal relationship between 
student and instructor tends to break 
down in trade union education, since the 
instructor may lack experience in the 
field he treats. Theoretical instruction 
is not in itself sufficient, and the class 
members are in a position to bring for- 
ward practical instances from their own 
experience. The process thus becomes 
educational for the instructor as well as 
the students. An instructor who fails to 
accept such a relationship is seldom suc- 
cessful. Of course, it is common prac- 
tice to engage specialists outside the 
university staff for particular courses, 
but the university generally makes every 
effort to provide a complete staff. 

Many of the broader implications of 
workers’ education are also treated. The 
suspicion which might exist on the part 
of workers toward the university, since 
the faculties and the student body are 
made up predominantly of members of 
the middle class, is discussed openly. 
The relationship of the university to 
other agencies engaged in union educa- 
tion is likewise given forthright treat- 
ment. Perhaps overriding all these con- 
siderations is the fact that once a univer- 
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sity moves into the field of workers’ 
education, the program at once becomes 
part of its public relations and impinges 
upon relationships with other economic 
groups. 

The work as a whole can be recom- 
mended without reservation to every 
person interested in workers’ education 
and particularly to those who are faced 
with problems accompanying the en- 
trance into this field. In addition to the 
matters which have been mentioned 
above, there is detailed treatment of 
types of program, content and method, 
recruiting students, finance and admin- 
istration. There isalso a listing of major 
issues in university participation in 
workers’ education as brought out at a 
conference of the American Labour 
Education Service held in 1945. 


DouGLas CLARK 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


Fundamental Education: Report of a 
Special Committee to the Prepara- 
tory Commission of Unesco, Mac- 


millan, Toronto, 1947. 


EpucaTIon is vital and forms the 
background of life in any part of the 
world, for, as the writers point out, 
“it is not command of reading and 
writing that is to be sought, but com- 
mand of living”. 

The book is a study of what has 
been done, what is being done, and 
what can be done for the peoples of 
the world by education of both adult 
and juvenile. Literacy, as it points 
out, plays a tremendous part in the 
spread of education, but, as is clearly 
shown, there are so many degrees of 
literacy that one may rule the other 
out. 

“Noteworthy examples”, which 1s 
the first section of the book, has per- 
haps the greatest interest in that it 
illustrates the methods of various 
countries in tackling these vital prob- 
lems. It is significant that neither 
Canada nor the U.S.A. are used as 





xamples, and one wonders if this is 
because their policies are of insufficient 
value or if, as one suspects in the 


ise of Canada, there is no defined 
policy at all. 

The book is of particular interest to 
‘anadians in relation to the Indian 
ind Eskimo wards of the Govern- 
ment. Those who have understood 
even in part the problems involved 
here will realize the significance of 
the recurring statement in the book: 
[he early history of education is 

of missionary endeavour”, and 
appreciate its truth in relation to our 
wn native peoples. 

The merits and demerits of our 
present system of education, by which 
ve teach the three R’s up to grade 
eight and over, are thoroughly covered 
ind give much room for thought. To 
take a child from primitive living, edu- 
ite him to read, write, and work out 
roblems in algebra and geometry, 
then to place him back amongst his 

n people where he is but one of a 
few who can talk English with an im- 
perfect knowledge of his mother 
tongue, is wasteful, harmful and fool- 
sh. He is forced to sink back into the 
life from which he came, for we pro- 

le no books or extension courses 
which could help him maintain or ad- 
ince his acquired culture. 

Canada’s native peoples range the 

ile from those who are educated 
vith children of the white race, down 

the primitive nomad who wanders 
ross the far North. Canada needs 
| must have a policy of education 

r these people, and decide, once for 

whether it is to be one of assimila- 
or of partial segregation. At 
ent there is little hope of teaching 
nomads English, but many can, 
rough missionary effort, read in 
own language. Reading-matter, 
ever, is scarce, and simple ade- 
e books are needed. Even if Eng- 
solely is taught and used, books 





Three New 
Canadian Youth 
Commission Books 


YOUTH SPEAKS OUT 
ON CITIZENSHIP 
An important book for every guid- 
ance officer as well as for other 
leaders of youth. It discusses the 
moulding influence of homes, schools, 
churches, youth groups, etc. $2.00. 


YOUTH, MARRIAGE AND 
THE FAMILY 

This book is also rich in guidance 

material. It contains recommenda- 

tions of the Canadian Youth Com- 

mission to governments, schools, 

churches, etc. $2.00. 


YOUTH SPEAKS ITS 
MIND 
By Blodwen Davies. A swift survey 
of youth problems, in Canada in 
the post-war world. $2.50. 


Previously published Reports 


YOUTH AND JOBS 
IN CANADA, $1.25 


YOUTH CHALLENGES THE 
EDUCATORS, $1.00 


YOUNG CANADA AND 
RELIGION, $1.00 


YOUTH AND HEALTH, 
Cloth, $1.25; Paper, $1.00 


YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 
IN CANADA, $1.50 


YOUTH AND 
RECREATION, $1.50 
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for follow-up reading adapted to these 
people and their lives are vitally neces- 
sary. 

There is no apparent way in which 
the economy of the Eskimo and far 
Northern Indian may be changed in 
the near future from the primitive but 
honourable one of trapper and hunter. 
Any education, therefore, that this 
group receives should obviously in- 
clude such things as conservation of 
game, care of forests (in forest areas), 
how to build better cabins, carpentry, 
metalwork, furniture-making, together 
with world geography relating their 
own sphere of living to that of others. 
Nature study, botany, zoology, hy- 
giene, knowledge of the stars, design, 
etc., should also have a place, while 
the girls should learn cooking, care of 
children, sewing, etc. Both men and 
women should be encouraged in handi- 
crafts which, under our incoming 
“civilization”, are deteriorating rapid- 
ly. These things are, and will be. for 
many long years, of far greater im- 


portance in their lives than purely 
academic subjects. 

This brings forward the subject of 
teachers. They must be of the best, 
and trained to understand the prob- 


lems, the background and lives of 
those whom they teach, for theirs is 
a far harder task than that of the 
ordinary teacher. The former is not 
building upon a foundation which is 
like her own, but rather is creating a 
new background and gradually trans- 
forming the lives of the people whom 
he or she teaches. 

Canadians can learn much from this 
book. With a little thought they can 
find therein answers to many of the 
questions which every thinking man 
and woman today should be continu- 
ally asking himself about this realm 
of education which so vitally affects 
not only every Canadian but every 
person in the world. 


ARCHDEACON DONALD S. MARSH 


WORLD FEDERALISM 
Peace or Anarchy, by Cord Meyer Jr., 
Little, Brown & Co. Toronto, Me- 
Clelland & Stewart, 1947. $3.00. 
Own the beaches of the Pacific, Cord 
Meyer learned about war. His first 
assault on an enemy-held island was 
sufficient to dispel forever the illusion 
that it is an exciting and heroic ad- 
venture. As he took part in the 
“mechanized, impersonal mass mur- 
der” he was supported by the hope 
that “lasting peace would crown the 
victory we paid for”. Seriously wound- 
ed, back in the United States before 
the surrender of Japan, he was ap- 
pointed aide to Harold Stassen at San 
Francisco. There he saw the victory 
won at such cost on the battlefield 
squandered at the conference table. 
Neither the United States nor the 
Soviet Union was willing to make the 
sacrifices necessary to translate high- 
flown oratory into the reality of per- 
manent peace and world security. 
Cord Meyer’s thesis is that, hor- 
rible as was the last war, the next 
will be incalculably worse. It will in- 
volve not only “the death of millions 
of young men, but the total devastation 
of urban civilization”. The vaunted 
Charter of the U.N. is as disastrously 
inadequate to avert a global conflict 
as was the now discredited League of 
Nations. As long as member states 
retain their wational sovereignty, 
there is no hope that this organization 
can control the explosive forces in the 
world today. With or without the veto 
power, in actual fact, the Security 
Council is powerless to arrest the ag- 
gression of any of the Great Powers 
or of their satellite states. Only if the 
nations are prepared literally to pool 
their weapons with an international 
police force, and submit themselves to 
the rule of international law, can the 
armaments race be halted and war 
avoided. 
Cord Meyer believes that world con- 








| of all forms of armament is the 
ly solution. He would see in the 
leral-union of the English-speaking 
mocracies or of the Atlantic com- 
nity, only the creation of a power 
which would instantly arouse the 
pprehension and suspicion of the 
Soviet Union. We cannot achieve se- 
irity through the union of any group 
nations, but only through the elim- 
ition of the sovereign nation-state. 
that the Western 
must take the initiative, 
ull cards on the table and confront 
USSR with a concrete proposal. 
\Vhile he is not so naive as to suppose 
it the road would be easy going, it 
lis belief that public opinion in the 
ycracies could be mobilized behind 
surrender of national sovereignty, 


is convinced 


locracies 


and that the Soviet would hesitate to 
reject such an offer if made in sin- 
cerity. If the Soviet Union should turn 
down the proposal, then only must we 
reconcile ourselves to continued pre- 
paredness for armed conflict. 

The book is readable, lucid and per- 
suasive. It is written with the urgency 
born of the conviction that we have 
only a brief time in which to make up 
our minds about the future of civiliza- 
tion. It is a brilliant exposition of the 
most desperate problem of our day. 
A solution is offered which many will 
declare unrealistic. Cord Meyer would 
reply that the most unrealistic course 
of action we could pursue is to leave 
the Charter of the United Nations as 
it now stands. 

IsABEL WILSON 
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AN EFFECTIVE DISCUSSION PROGRAM? 


lhis 48 page handbook, written in simple, non-technical language, presents 


¢« Theory and Value of Group Discussion 
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THE UBIQUITOUS PRESS 


How Stands Our Press, by Oswald 
Garrison Villard. Human Events 
Pamphlets No. 19, Chicago, 1947. 
18 pp. 25 cents. 

THIs pamphlet is disappointing, com- 
ing as it does from the pen of one of 
America’s outstanding liberal journal- 
ists and in such a distinguished series 
as the Human Events Pamphlets. It 
has a curiously anti-climactic effect, as 
if it were put together of bits and 
pieces prepared for other purposes, as 
it may well have been. This is espe- 
cially unfortunate, since Mr. Villard 
champions the cause of pamphleteering 
as one of the developments giving hope 
that “despite all obstacles a means of 
getting the truth to at least a con- 
siderable portion of the thinking popu- 
lation will prevail”. 

Mr. Villard attacks the American 
press for its failure in recent years to 
defend individual and minority free- 
doms or to guard the people against 
unconstitutional encroachments by the 
Chief Executive. He gives many ex- 
amples to prove that through censor- 
ship, voluntary and official, and dis- 
tortion of fact, the American people 
are kept in ignorance of things that 
Mr. Villard thinks they should know. 
His examples are coloured so obvious- 
ly by his own political philosophy, 
that one wonders what other facts he 
might in his turn have neglected. 

He attributes the shortcomings of 
the press partly to the lack of real 
editorial independence and _ integrity. 
No worthy successors have appeared 


to exercise the leadership of such 
giants of the past as Greeley, Dana 
and Pulitzer. Other dangerous trends 
are the growth of chain-ownership, 
standardization, emphasis on amuse- 
ment features and the steady decrease 
in the number of dailies. 

Mr. Villard does not see anv hope 
in the work of the Commission on 
The Freedom of the Press. He says, 
“Of the Commission’s thirteen pro- 
posals not one offers practical, imme- 
diately applicable measures to alter the 
complexion of the press or its attitude 
toward its great responsibilities.” 
However, he does not have anything 
more practical or immediate to offer 
himself. All he can do is to appeal to 
the “conscience and ethical respon- 
sibility” of those who conduct our 
publications. “The press is what its 
owners make it. Character and 
civic courage are indispensable 
in upholding free institutions through 
the printed word.” No doubt he is 
right. But is the average man, the 
reader, actually so helpless in the face 
of his inability to go out and assume 
ownership of a newspaper ? 


H.L.R 


DISCUSSION GUIDE 

“It Pays to Talk It Over’, some notes 
and suggestions for group discussion 
leaders. National Institute of Social 
Relations Inc., Washington, D.C. 
40 cents. 

Here is a pamphlet which will appeal 

to all people faced with the leadership 

of discussion groups—or to those w, 








seeing value in the discussion method, 
vould like to equip themselves for 
this exciting but exacting task. 

The material is well organized and 
easy to read. There are five chapters, 
which tell how to start a discussion 
group,. how to gather and organize 
material, how to lead the discussion 
nd how to use audio-visual aids. 
[llustrations abound, especially in the 
last section which deals with the use 

maps, cartoons, posters, charts, 
craphs and diagrams. 

Recognizing the fact that learning 
is often a painful process, the authors 
realize that all methods of presenting 
material must be used. Many people 
remember what they see longer than 
what they hear—thus seventeen out of 
the forty pages in the book are devoted 
» audio-visual aids with definite and 
mcise instructions as to their use. 

Some attention is given to the pre- 
paration and use of a display as an 
interest arouser. The use of the black- 


board, including the chalk-talk with a 
cartoon as its basis, is discussed. 
Educational films of the 16 mm. size 
may be secured on almost any subject, 
and their use, rightly placed, is highly 
recommended for arousing interest, 
stimulating questions and furnishing 
information. Instructions are given 
for making a filmstrip, which is a 
series of still pictures, usually accom- 
panied by written or spoken comment. 
Finally, the effective use of recordings 
as discussion aids is discussed with 
explanations about operating a record 
player. 

It is evident that the writers of “It 
Pays to Talk It Over” write out of a 
wealth of experience in discussion 
leadership. They present their findings 
clearly and expertly, with a view to 
being helpful to the less experienced 
or new leader. They are highly suc- 
cessful and we do not hesitate to re- 
commend this handbook. 

MABEL CHAPPEL 
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The Commission on Freedom of the Press was 
established to investigate the freedom and re- 
sponsibilities of newspapers, radio, motion pic- 
news-gathering media, 
Elsewhere in this issue of FOOD FOR 
Commission’ s 
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HOT SPOTS 
Pacific Asia, a Political Atlas, by 

Samuel van Valkenburg. Headline 

Series No. 66, Foreign Policy Asso- 

ciation, New York, November- 

December, 1947, 62 pp. 35 cents. 
(AN introduction to the countries and 
islands of Pacific Asia. Treatment, in- 
cluding history, geography, economy, 
foreign relations and politics, of 
3urma, Siam, Indo-China, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies, British Bor- 
neo, the Philippines, China, Sinkiang, 
Formosa, Manchuria, Outer Mongolia, 
Pacific Russia, Korea, Japan, the 
Pacific Islands. ) 

\ list of the names of the countries 
discussed in this pamphlet should 
draw reader to it. Though they 
are tar off places they are continually 
in the headlines (with the exception 
perhaps of Sinkiang) and have prob- 
ably been confusing the citizens for 
months. Equipped with a set of excel- 
lent maps, one is able after reading 
this pamphlet to place these countries 
geographically, economically, and to 
a certain extent historically. Thus it 
performs a valuable function. Present- 
ing a great deal of information, it will 
greatly assist its readers in relating 
the days’ news to a specific part of the 
globe, to the past, the present and if 
they have imagination, the future. 
Being an atlas, however, it suffers the 
educational limitation of others of its 
It does not evoke moral con- 


any 


species. 
cern. 

\ pamphlet of this sort suffers from 
certain disadvantages. The various 
sections tend to be too sketchy ; sets of 
facts are not dwelt upon fully enough 
to allow the reader to “get the feel” of 
them. He is liable to leave his reading 
a trifle unsure and confused, having 
had to cope now with Chinese dynas- 
ties, now with international trade 
problems, now with protectorates and 
mandates. The pamphlet is, therefore, 
not entirely effective as a basis for 


thinking. And thus it is not easy read- 
ing either. Unless the reader is quite 
curious from the start, a sense of duty 
is necessary to carry him through to 
the end. The style could have been 
brightened ; comparisons and contrasts 
brought out to relate the sections and 
lead the reader on. 

Finally the pamphlet could have 
emphasized more the racial issues, the 
significance of Asian nationalism to 
the western world, the relationship of 
Pacific Asia to Big Power Politics. 
Although these are mentioned in the 
body of the text, a conclusion is needed 
to tie them together, to set the facts 
in a world context, thus allowing a 
basis for discussion. The sections on 
Japan and China could have 
omitted to give more space to the 
lesser areas such as Indo-China and 
Korea, which are trouble spots or in- 
terest centres. This would have al- 
lowed, too, for more material on social 
structure and political parties which 
would have added excitement and 
created issues. D. i. G. 


HOUSING AGAIN 

A National Housing Policy for Can- 
ada, prepared and published by the 
Canadian Welfare Council, 245 
Cooper Street, Ottawa, 1947. 23 
pages. 15 cents. 


been 


Tuis isan excellent report on present 
housing conditions in Canada, includ- 
ing recommendations for future policy 
and action in this field. Brief and easy 
to read, this pamphlet is distinguished 
by a remarkably straight-forward ap- 
proach, well-founded in facts. It de- 


serves wide distribution throughout 
the country. Prepared by a special 
committee of the Surveys and Re- 
search Division of the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Harry M. Cassidy, the recor 

mendations embodied in the report 
have been presented to all major go’ 

ernment agencies in Canada. 


gC. F. 
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y the Institute 

> Affairs, Dalhousie Univer- 
ifay 1947, 


30 cents. 


October, issue 


ng the best of the housing 


originating in Canada 
‘| aseen 3 1 ritie 
welve authorities on 
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‘ommunity planning have 


1 
irticies Oi 


considerable 
subject of housing is pre- 
several points of view, 
ples from Canadian experi- 
of Britain and other 
s of community plan- 

some det ul, but 

eterence to town 

ing, and with too 

‘ademic standards 

re practic il con- 

ith the im- 

housing is 

1 the erection 

es, and that, given sufficient 

ban lands upon which houses can 
oblem remain- 


cheaper house. 


There is in fact a marked disparity 
: com- 
this 


erowth 


between the principles of good 


munity design as discussed in 


pamphlet and the continuing 
of bad suburbs as we know them today. 
While the arguments for community 
planning are founded, it should 
be noted that planning cannot be con- 
fined to 
that far 


well 
new communities only, and 
more consideration must vet 
be given to the rehabilitation of exist- 
ing residential districts where the 
social 

extinct. 


community has long been 


industrialized house 
construction are very competently ex- 


The aspects ot 


information 
on pre-fab methods in the production 
of the 


plained, providing much 


single detached house. One is 
impressed by the absence of discussion 
on obsolete building codes and out-of- 
date construction methods, which make 


the industrialized 


house most difficult 
to develop. 

\nyone concerned with housing and 
should find this 
issue of Public Affairs of considerable 
R. C. F. 


community planning 


interest. 








The Government of Canada 


@ R. MacGregor Dawson writes a comprehensive, penetrating, 
and lively study of the workings of government in Canada, which 
will be welcomed by armchair and active politicians. We predict 
that it will be the standard reference work for many years to come. 


652 pp. 


The New North-West 


@ C. A. Dawson is editor of this timely study of the Canadian 
North-West, which embodies extensive researches by outstanding 
authorities. Geography, transportation, modern fur trade, adminis- 
tration, mining—a wealth of valuable information. With 20 pages 


of photographs. 
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UPPER CANADA COLLEGE 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
BURSARIES 


A number of Scholarships and Bursaries, 
founded in memory of Old Boys and Masters 
who fell in the Great War, 1914-18, will be 
open for competition this year. The exam- 
inations will be held at Toronto and other 
suitable centres on April 15th and 16th, 1948. 


UPPER SCHOOL 


Scholarships - - upto $7504 year 


tenable to University Entrance. 


Candidates should be over the age of 12 vears 
6 months on or about the date of 
the examination. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Bursaries - - - - + $350 a year 
Candidates should be over the age of 8 years 
and under the age of 12 years 6 months on or 

about the date of examination. 


Correspondence concerning these Scholarships 
and Bursaries will be welcomed, and should be 
addressed to the Principal, L. M. McKenzie, 
B.A., Upper Canada College, Toronto eS 

















